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While the RURAL WORLD is published 
at one dollar a year, it has temporarily 
allowed old subscribers to send actually 
NEW OR TRIAL subscribers with their 
own subscriptions at fifty cents a year, 
én order to largely increase the circulation 
and influence of the paper. This price is 
fess than the cost of the white paper, 
oresswork, folding, wrapping, mailing and 
orepaying the postage, saying nothing of 
any other of the large expenses of main- 
taining offices, paying salaries and con- 
ducting such a paper in a large city. Re- 
mewals, unless accompanied by one or 
more NEW subscribers must be at one 
dollar a year. All names are dropped as 
goon as subscriptions expire. The month 
named on the address tag, pasted on each 
issue, shows the month subscriptions ex- 
pire, and renewals should be made two or 
three weeks before, so that names shall 
not drop out of list. It is gratifying to 
the proprietor to be able to state, in his 
half century’s experience in conducting 
this paper, it has never enjoyed the 
patronage and prosperity it now 
does. Its circulation is increasing in 
a Wonderful degree, and its advertising 
patrons, many of whom have used its 
columns for a quarter or a third of a 
century, are more than pleased with re- 
eults. Let all our friends unite and press 
forward in extending its sphere of influ- 
ence. It will do for others what it is doing 
for you, so get others to join the great 
RURAL WORLD army and receive the 
same benefit. 








The Department of Agriculture at 
Washington is to have a new building, 
our Washington correspondent tells us. 
We are glad to know this. Those of our 
readers who have visited the capital city 
and noted how the Department of Agri- 
culture is housed, compared with the 
provisions made with other governmental 
departments, will readily admit that it 
is high time that this department 
should be provided with a _ building 
suitable in size and appointments to its 
needs. 


A TENNESSEE “TEST ACRE.” 


We are pleased to know of our Ten- 
correspondent’s determination to 
have a “test acre,” as mentioned on this 
page. As to how to manage it, local con- 
ditions can best determine. Testing seed 
from different latitudes will be interesting 
and valuable, although that is work 
which would be better undertaken by 
experiment stations, because it will take 
a number of trials and seasons to de- 
termine the point satisfactorily. 

Were we to manage a ‘“‘test acre,’’ we 
would confine the effort at first largely to 
tests of culture and of fertilizers, to de- 
termine which were best suited to our soil 
and climate. These tests would involve 
fundamental principles in agriculture, 
and when the points are determined for 
various crops, one has acquired, to a 
considerable extent, a mastery of farm- 
ing problems. Big and profitable crops 
depend very largely on one’s knowing 
what and how to feed them, and how to 
cultivate the soil so the plants can best 
get their food. 

Let us hear from others who will plant 
“test acres.”’ 





FARMERS WERE HONORED. 


Among this week’s “Pebbles from the 
Potomac” is one in which the American 
farmer should be particularly interested. 
An honored guest of the President at the 
recent inaugural was the man who runs 
the President's farm. This farm of 162 
acres is no larger than thousands upon 
thousands of American farmers possess— 
about an average sized farm—and, judg- 
ing by the stock kept, is run on the mixed 
farming plan, as are the vast majority of 
our farms. 

Doubtless ‘“‘Uncle Jack” is a pretty good 
sort of “renter’’—but we do not doubt 
that there are many “‘renters’’ among the 
RURAL WORLD teaders who would run 
the McKinley farm just as well and suc- 
cessfully as he dves. But it is pleasing 
to think that the President of the United 
States owns a quarter-section farm in 
which he has a lively interest, and that 
he has so much regard for “Uncle Jack,” 
his “renter,’’ that this worthy person is 
invited to the White House on an occa- 
sion of surpassing splendor. Through 
“Uncle Jack” Adams the American 
farmers have been honored. 





SAVE THE FORESTS. 


The statements made by Mr. D. C. Bur- 
son in this and last weeks’ issues of the 
RURAL WORLD relative to cultivating 
forest trees, should be thoughtfully con- 
sidered. True, planting and cultivating 
forest trees is not a “get-rich-quick” way 
of making money, but there is little doubt 
as to the certainty of the profits from it. 

The last point made by Mr. Burson is 
one of the strongest. ‘“‘One-fourth of the 
land kept covered with a growth of 
forest trees, the other three-fourths 
would raise more stock, grains, fruit 
and vegetables than could possibly be 
raised on the entire land were it all clear 
of trees.” 

The destruction of our native forests 
has been and is still being recklessly car- 
ried on. The Division of Forestry of the 
U. 8S. Department of Agriculture will do 
the nation incalculable service if it suc- 
ceeds in arresting the wanton destruc- 
tion and awakening an interest in forest 
tree planting. 

We have before us a communication 
from California relative to what unre- 
strained human greed is doing in the Red 
wood groves of California. Those “Big 
Trees’”’ of the Sierra Nevada are the old- 
est of living things—older than the pyra- 
mids of Egypt—6,000 years old at the be- 
ginning of the Christian era—standing 400 
feet high and with a base circumference 
of 100 feet—and are in danger of destruc- 
tion. 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRY RECOGNIZED 


We are pleased to note that the 4ist 
General Assembly of Missouri, which has 
just adjourned, gave the dairy industry 
very substantial recognition. It refused 
to consider a bill that was slipped in 
which was intended to make easier the 
fraudulent selling of imitation butter. 
On the other hand, a’ bill was passed 
which amended the anticolor oleo law and 
will greatly aid the Board of Agriculture 
in enforcing the law. 

Provision was also made by appropriat- 
ing $40,000 for the erection and equipment 
on the Agricultural College farm of a 
dairy and live stock building. This build- 
ing is to be equipped with a complete 
outfit of butter and cheese making ap- 
paratus and all facilities for instruction 
in up-to-date dairying. 

And last, but by no means least, the 
suggestion of the Missouri Dairy Asso- 
ciation was acceded to and a-bill passed 
directing the Board of Curators of the 
State University to establish in the Agri- 
cultural College a Chair of Dairy Hus- 
bandry. The bill carried an appropriation 
of $5,000 for the next biennial period. 
The appointee to this chair, by the terms 
of the law, is not only to teach dairy- 
ing to the students of the Agricultural 
College, but, first of all, he is instructed 
by lectures in various parts of the 
state, at farmers’ institutes, through the 
press and in bulletins, to do what he can to 
develop the dairy industry of the state. 
This is what the Dairy Association has 
been trying to bring about since its or- 
ganization ten years ago. To some of its 
members the fulfillment of their hopes in 
this direction has seemed to be long de- 
ferred; but even a decade of hard, per- 
sistent work was well spent with the ac- 
complishment of this result. A new era 
has dawned to the dairy industry of Mis- 
souri, and the coming decade will see a 
growth at its close which will seem 
marvelous. The dairymen of Missouri 
should bear in grateful remembrance the 
4ist General Assembly. 


MISSOURI FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The Missouri State Board of Agricul- 
ture is holding a series of farmers’ insti- 
tutes in the western part of the state, 
supplementing, we presume, the series 
held last summer. The RURAL WORLD 
has not been informed by the secretary 
of the board as to how many institutes 
are to be held, or when and where. From 
a reader, Sidney D. Frost, of Caldwell 
County, we receive the following report 
of the institute heid March 11, at Mir- 
abile, Mo.: 

On last Monday Mirabile held her first 
Farmers’ Institute. 
tative farmers were present and a very 
profitable and enjoyable meeting was had. 
The following program was given at the 
afternoon and night sessions: 

“Benefit of Farmers’ Institutes,” by G. 
W. Waters of Canton, Mo. ? 

“Sheep Husbandry,” by James Elliott, 
Mirabile, Mo., discussion of same by J. 
R. Sprague, Charles Jones and others. 

“Cattle Feeding,” by J. R. Paxton; 
discussion of same led by Col. G. W. 
Waters. 

“Cheese Making and Dairying,’’ cum- 
pared by G. A. Umstott. 

Col. Waters also made short talks on 
How to Preserve the Fertility of the Soil, 
and The Economy of Balanced Rations 
for all Kinds of Stock. He quoted from 
experimental tests to prove his argument 
and made a thoroughly instructive talk. 

The meeting was held under the uu- 
spices of the State Board of Agriculture. 
Col. Waters being sent as a most valu- 
able helper. The paper on “Sheep Hus- 
bandry” and its discussion were pro- 


nounced by many as the best they ever | fi 


heard. The papers were all excellent and 
the meeting was very enthusiastic. 

A permanent Farmers’ Club was or- 
ganized, with Judge L. L. Frost as pres- 
ident, and G. A. Umstott as secretary. It 
starts in with a large membership, and 
will hold monthly meetings. Its success 
is assured. The State Board of Agricul- 
ture has decided to hold the next Farm- 


About 150 represen-| the P: 


ers’ Caldwell County Institute at Mira- 
bile, and the following committee of ar- 
rangements was chosen: Judge L. L. 
Frost, G. A. Umstott, J. R. Paxton, John 
Van Olinda and James Elliott. The Coun- 
ty Institute will be held next fall, and 
everybody should get ready for a big 
meeting. 


FIFTY YEARS OF AGRICULTURAL 
PROGRBESS. 


In celebrating the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the Louisiana Purchase by 
holding a World’s Fair in St. Louis in 
1908, an effort will be made to tell, through 
object lessons, the story of what the cen- 
tury has wrought, not only in the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, but in the world at large— 
for all the nations of the earth will be 
represented here by their products of 
skill and learning. In many instances 
interests and industries of commanding 
importance will be represented which 
were unknown to man at the beginning of 
the century, the end of which the Fair 
will mark. Others will be many cen- 
turies old. Oldest of all will be that of 
agriculture, the beginning of which was 
beyond the dawn of history; yet, paradox- 
ical as it may sound, agriculture is one 
of the modern industries in respect to 
Present practices. Modern agriculture 
was not born until the Louisiana Pur- 
chase had been United States territory a 
half a century. Its period of development 
is spanned by the active careers of men 
yet in harness. 

Liebig, who was born in 1803, the year 
the Louisiana Purchase became United 
States territory, is justly called the father 
of modern agriculture; for it was his re- 
searches in organic chemistry and the ap- 
plication of this to agriculture about 1840- 
50 that gave this most important of the 
world’s industries a new birth. Follow- 
ing rapidly after came the development of 
other sciences—botany, entomology, bac- 
teriology, physics—and their application 
to the practical operations of the farm. 
Through the study of botany has come, for 
example, a knowledge of how to produce 
new varieties of valuable fruits, flowers 
and grains by cross fertilization. The 
entomologist has taught us the economic 
value of certain insects and how to en- 
courage the good and destroy the bad. 
The bacteriologist, with the aid of the 
microscope, has revealed to us wonderful 
forms of minute life that are playing a 
most important part in such practical 
matters as the souring of milk, develop- 
ing flavors in butter, and enabling one 
class of plants, the leguminosae, to draw 
food from the clouds and fit it for the 
crops of corn and wheat that are to fol- 
low. And so the physicist and, later, 
the electrician, are contributing mightily 
toward the growth of agriculture since 
its new birth 50 years ago. 

In view of these facts we suggest to the 
management of the St. Louis World’s 
Fair that effort should be made to show 
what 50 years has wrought in the de- 


velopment of this the basic industry of 
the world. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY LETTER. 
Reten-Makieg— Wale Minorcas Want- 
ed. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I live on the 
Tennessee river 30 miles above Paducah. 
The farmers here are making big prepa- 
rations for crops this year. The winter 
has been warm and dry, fine for work. 
This is not a good wheat section, but 
what there is looks well, excepting some 
fields that were injured considerably by 
some kind of a fly. (Probably the Hes- 
sian fly.—Editor.) Corn and hogs are 
scarce. Good horses and mules are 
selling well. 

Cattle have come through the winter in 
good condition, excepting that a disease 
has caused some loss. I lost four calves 
and yearlings. They were in good flesh. 
They got lame, worse in the hind leg 
than in the front one, and died in from 
12 to 24 hours. When examined the parts 
affected were black and bloodshot, as 
though they had been bruised. The 
larger animals were not affected. I hear 
of a few other similar cases. We would 
like to learn through the RURAL 
WORLD what was the matter. I would 
like to know where I can get white min- 
orca hen eggs. M. C. HAVEN. 

Marshall Co., Ky. . 

The disease that affected Mr. Haven’s 
cattle was undoubtedly blackleg. We di- 
rect his attention to the advertisement of 

asteur Vaccine Company on page 4 
of this issue, and suggest that he write 
to the company for full information re- 
garding the disease and method of pre- 
venting. 


ILLINOIS LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The winter 

was very fine until about the first of Feb- 
. Since then the weather 

very changeable. This has been the finest 

winter to feed stock that was ever known 

in this section. 

I live about 12 miles north and east of 
the Mississippi river. The land is rolling 
and the soil is of a clayey nature. We 
keep our land up by sowing red clover ev- 
ery spring. Our principal crops are corn 
and oats. At this time the wheat is look- 
ing well; for the past few years it has 
been a failure. 

The farmers are raising more stock ev- 
ery year. More money is made on stock 
than anything else, Stock cattle have 
very high. Calves at weaning time bring 
from $12 to $18 a head. Hogs are also 
raised to quite an extent in this vicinity. 

This is quite a section for poultry. I be- 
lieve our wives could e 200 hens: and 
make more off of them than the average 
farmer makes on 40 acres of land. 

Will some of the correspondents give 
me some information about the Hessian 


Bo the sprouts from the seed of a graft- 
ed peach produce the same kind of fruit? 
Pike Co., Ill. M. C. TRAUTWEIN. 
A tree grown from the seed of a peac' 
borne on a r budded tree may 
possibly, but not probably, produce fruit 
like that the seed of which was planted. 
The seed of the peach is ordinarily a 
cross resulting from the union of the fe- 
male organs of the peach blossom with 
the pollen from the male organs of a 





blossom of another peach tree.—Edi 





A TENNESSEE LETTER. 


Notes—‘‘Test Acre’’—Farmer 
Institute. 


Weather 


the Tennessee correspon¢ 


Editor RURAL respon 
napping or gone on a joul 





the raid of the fly 


fall. The late sown 


April, when peaches and 
bloom. 
I have now been in 


her people. 


of my little home, 47 acres, 
now. 

I intend to follow the plan of 
one acre in a variety of cPops. 
ting seeds from New Yor! 
consin. Some think’ I m 
getting seeds from so far 


adelphia, Pa. 


efforts of the Hon. Mr. 





ers of our country without 
cause. All now see ( 


It seems that 
mts are either 
ey. Our winter 
has been fine throughouté The ccldest 
was last week, when the fhercury dropped 
to within 15 degrees of gero. The early 
sown wheat is not likely to feeover from 

made upon it last 

whéat and all the 
rye and winter oats look Well. Qur pros- 
pects for abundance of fruit are good. 
Only one thing we now fear—late frosts. 
These usually come the! first week in 
Bears are in full 


is state three 
years, less 16 days, and I do not regret 
my acquaintance ,with Tennessee and 
It would require at least 80 
per cent advance on the purchase price 
to buy it 


your 
Howell Co. (M@,). correspondent and plant 
I am get- 

Iowa and Wis- 

e@ a mistake in 
Worth. To test 
that question I will get séme from Phil- 


Most farmers are well along with their 
plowing for spring crops, and the acre- 
age will be much larger than last spring. 
Our Farmers’ Institute, organized now 
over a year ago, through the enthusiastic 
Rosamann of 
West Tennessee, is getting in some good 
work. Farmers are beginning to learn 
the necessity of better and more thorough 
methods of farm work. Diversified farm- 
ing is also telling its advantageous story. 
These two ideas introduced and prac- 
ticed by the farmers of our county, inspire 
hope, confidence and buoyancy of spirits 
that were absent but a few years ago. 
Nor are these conditions among farm- 
adequate 


séeing is be: 
lieving) that the im methods of 


they managed to graduate from the rent- 
er to the owner class; and to tell what, 
in their opinion, are the difficulties that 
stand in the way at the present time of 
getting a certificate of graduation in the 
shape of a deed to a farm at present 
prices. 


BLUE GRASS AN ENEMY OF TREES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In another 
paper I find a writer giving advice about 
the work to be done each month of the 
year. Now I have done enough writing 
for farm papers to know that it is much 
easier to sit at the desk and tell just how 
to do the work on a farm than it is to get 
out and do the work. I could take my 
pencil and inake my farm one of the most 
attractive farms in Southern Iowa; as I 
have a location for just such a farm. But 
I find it takes lots of muscle, a large out- 
lay of money and many years to make 
the necessary improvements required to 
make a home that many of us aspire to. I 
have but 240 acres of land and it is good, 
productive land, but I cannot realize 
enough out of it to keep it up in as good 
repair as I would like, after deducting 
the expenses of keeping a hand the year 
around, and I will make the assertion that 
if that man planning the work for each 
month will only look after no more stock 
than myself and hand do, and that is no 
great number, he will not do one-fourth 
of the’ jobs he speaks about. One man 
knows pretty near as well as another 
what is most necessary to be done on 
his. own farm, and I think giving our ex- 
perience is worth more than theory. 

Now in regard to some of the jobs that 
I think very necessary to be done before 
crop time. One of them is getting up 
enough wood to run through the season. 
This is one of the jobs I try to do be- 
tween feeding times. 

I had the nicest grove of jack oaks and 
red and white elm in Southern Iowa; 
when I came to this farm eight years 
ago it was known far and near for its 
beauty. We have held picnics and ox 
roasts during campaigns in this grove, 
and it has been the home of many nice 
fox squirrels. But the master of all 
grasses, old blue grass, is fast getting its 


farm work pay. Herein lies the pro- 
pelling power of the great wheel which 
our Farmers’ Institutes have set in mo- 
tion. We may well thank our State Leg- 
islature for appropriating $3,000 to be 
used in organizing Farmers’ Institutes, 
and also to the Hon. Thomas H. Paine, 
our Commissioner of Agriculture, for his 


deadly grasp upon the tree roots, and the 
trees are dying out at a rapid rate. Ina 
few more years there will only be stumps 
to. show, where now stands a very fine 
grove with no underbrush, but carpeted 
with the best pasture that nature pro- 


efficient work. 


Suggestions regarding the management 


of my test acre will be appreciated. 
Lawrence Co., Tenn. PACIFIC. 


BUYING A FARM AT PRESENT 


PRICES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 


future. 
to-day who have courage, tenacity 


per acre. 


The writer (pardoa the allusion to my- 
self) began as a renter 13 years age, with 
very little of this world’s goods, but by 
the persistent efforts of myself and mat- 


ron we have secured a farm well stocke 


and free of all incumbrances. But let me 


state here that this farm was not pai 


for by loafing around town and whittling 
on goods boxes or by taking advartage 


of or cheating our fellow:man. 


I raise a variety of crops, feeding all 
crops to growing or work stock, except 
wheat. While never depending on anv 
one thing for an incomé, I give clover 
precedence over all other crops, not only 
as a forage crop for cattle, hogs, and all 
growing stock, and its value for hay, if 
cut when one-third to one-half the blooms 
have turned brown, but because it en- 
ables the farmer to keep up the fertility 
of the soil without having to purchase 


commercial fertilizers. 


Much plowing is now being done for 
spring seeding. Those that have farms 
inclined to wash should plow narrow 
lands diagonally across the incline, filling 
in the dead furrow; i. e., if land inclines 
east, plow north and south. Plow all. 
vegetation under, whether green or dry;. 
never burn, even cornstalks, as the de- 
caying vegetation will produce vegetable 
mold or humus, which is essential in the 


production of crops. 


In a recent drive to Jackson, the county 
seat, I noticed several farmers had burn- 
ed the stubble and dead grass off their 


clover fields, which gave the ground 


barren appearance and no doubt killed 
I suppose this was done in 
order to have clean hay, in which I fear 
My 
experience has been that it furnishes | 
a hotbed for the germination of weed 
seeds. But experience is often the best 
school in which to learn the problems of 


much clover. 


they are likely to be disappointed. 


life, even if the tuition does come high. 
OBSERVER. 
Cape Girardeau Co., Mo. 


For the encouragement of renters and 


In a recent 
issue of the RURAL WORLD E. B. Hea- 
ton wrote in regard to renters and ex- 
presses the opinion that it is very diffi- 
cult for the renter to accumulate suffi- 
cient at the present time and prices, with 
which to purchase a farm. This may be 
true in the great majority of cases, but 
there are many exceptions, and I would 
not be surprised if Mr. Heaton’s tenant 
was one of those exceptions in the near 
There are poor boys growing up 
of 
purpose and a love for their calling, with 
@ practical education and able to perform 
all kinds of farm work, that will become 
owners of farms even at the price of $40 


Blue grass, with the assistance of the 
woodchopper’s ax, will soon exterminate 
all the timber in this part of Iowa. My 
advice to anyone who has a grove that 
he wishes to keep (if it is in the blue 
grass belt), is never to thin it out suffi- 
ciently for the sun to shine in, and give 
the grass a start, for it has proven to be 
sure death to any of our native timber in 
this locality. 

My remarks may appear somewhat 
rambling, but sawing down those tall 
straight oaks, that I thought would be so 
nice for a large barn some day, caused 
me to write about them. Many nice ap- 
ple orchards are fast succumbing to the 
deadly power of blue grass. So many 
people have such a horror of plowing in 
orchards that they sow them to grass, 
which soon binds the roots and saps the 
tree of all moisture, and withered fruit 
and death of the tree soon follow. 

Davis Co., Ta. JOHN H. CURL. 


WILL IT PAY TO PLANT AND CULTI- 
VATE FOREST TREES? 


(Concluded From Last Week.) 


Editor RURAL WORLD: When we 
speak of cutting all the timber off, par- 
ties not familiar with the nature or pecu- 
Marities of the catalpa would naturally 
infer that when the trees are once “cut 
off” that is the end of the timber planta- 
tion, but such is not the case. The catal- 
pa is a perpetual or reproducing tree, Cut 
it down and a sprout starts from the 
stump, making a finer tree in much less 
time than from the seed. Consequently 
the first cutting, at the age of say eight 
or ten years, is much less productive than 
subsequent cuttings, as this stump sprout 
often makes a growth the first year of 10 
to 15 feet, and as strong roots are now 
penetrating moist earth the trees con- 
tinue to make a rapid growth. Where 
only 500 or 600 are permitted to grow to 
the acre there will be an average growth 
of nearly an inch in diameter per year, 
thus making in the next 12 or 15 years 
trees large enough for telegraph poles or 
saw timber worth $2 to $4 per tree; but if 
there were only 400 trees to the acre 
worth only $2 net each in 20 years, there 
is still a net income from the land of $40 
per acre per annum. 

The two Crawford county plantations 
each contain a section of land, One is 
owned by the K. C., Ft. 8. & M. R. R. 
and the other by a Mr. Hunewell of Mas- 
sachusetts. Our visit there revealed the 
fact that entirely too many trees were 
permitted to remain upon the ground. The 
plantations are now nearly 20 years old 
and I presume there is still an average 
stand of 1,500 trees to the acre, three times 
as many as there should be. Yet an ac- 
curate measurement and close calucula- 
tion of an acre of the richer portion of 
one of these plantations reveals the fact 
that 50 good telegraph poles can now be 
cut from this acre, and there are 500 
trees that will make telegraph poles in a 
very few years; in fact would have been 
large enough at this time had only one- 


a 


d 





would-be owners of farms, we would be, half the number of trees been permitted 





glad to have other ex-renters tell how | to stand the last ten years. By measur- 


ing and calculating the amount of wood 
in each tree of this acre, we found that 
it would produce 6,000 valuable fence posts 
and a large quantity of firewood; so, not- 
withstanding the fact that it has been a 
much neglected plantation, over $500 can 
now be realized from each acre of the 
richer portions of this land, or an annual 
income for the entire 20 years of over 
$25 per acre. This calculation is confined 
strictly to the richer portions of these 
plantations. A large portion of the poor- 
est lands will not produce over one-half 
the amounts stated, there being a large 
emount of hardpan land on both sections. 
The figures given are conservative, yet 
they show an unprecedented production 
of the soil. One-fifth or even one-sixth 
of these amounts is more than could pos- 
sibly be realized from grain raising. 
There are a number of other smaller 
tree plantations of 40 to 160 acres in the 
state from 10 to 20 years old, all of which 
bear further testimony of the money- 
making qualities of forest tree growing. 
The plantations here referred to are 
planted almost entirely with catalpas. 
The reason for planting this tree in pref- 
erence to other valuable varieties is not 
simply because it is a fast grower and can 
be utilized young for fence posts and tele- 
graph poles, but because of its greater 
value in the production of fine finishing 
lumber—a lumber not inferior to mahog- 
any. This communication is being penned 
upon a desk manufactured from a 10-year- 
old catalpa tree, the color and fine finish 
of which is greatly admired. And having 
been in constant use for nearly 10 years 
has demonstrated another valuable qual- 
ity possessed by this tree: It neither 
warps, shrinks nor smells, and not a 
joint has shown the least sign of giving. 
Yes, it will pay to plant and cultivate 
any variety of forest tree whose lum- 
ber has a fair commercial value. But 
our lumbermen who go into the native 
forest and can only cut 4,000 or 5,000 feet 
of lumber from an acre of ground, with 
every indication pointing to the fact that 
they are century trees, cannot be con- 
vinced that a cultivated tree plantation 
can be made to yield 25,000 or 30,000 feet 
in less than 25 years; yet it is found to be 
an easy matter to produce in less time 
300 trees on an acre of rich bottom land 
from which could be cut at least 150 feet 
of valuable lumber per tree, besides many 
smaller trees that could be utilized for 
other purposes. Here we have 45,000 feet 
of valuable lumber worth not less than 
$1,000, this being the final cutting of one 
acre, after several previous thinnings, 
from which were realized much more 
than the original cost. Yes! Forest tree 
growing can be made to pay handsomely 
in any state in the union. We hope the 
readers of the RURAL WORLD will se- 
riously consider the forest conditions and 
the condition in which we are to hand 
down this heritage, that is left in our 
keeping, to future generations. Conserve 
what forests we have and look upon the 
financial side of artificial plantation of 
valuable timber; also bear in mind that 
if at least one-fourth of the land area 
was covered and kept covered with a 
growth of forest trees that the other 
three-fourths would raise more stock, 
grain, fruit and vegetables than could 
possibly be raised on the entire land were 
it all clear of trees. Therefore forest tree 
growing will pay in more ways than one. 
D. C. BURSON, 


Collaborator of the Division of Forestry. 
Topeka, Kan. 


PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The failure 
of Congress to pass the river and harbor 
appropriation bill was somewhat of a sur- 
prise to the localities which were to be 
benefited by the improvements contem- 
plated. We are of the opinion that any 
money appropriated by Congress toward 
the improvement of rivers and other nat- 
ural waterways is expended for a wise 
purpose, as it is obvious that whatever 
tends to facilitate water traffic enriches 
the people. The farmer is particularly 
interested in this system of traffic, en- 
abling him to market his produce advan- 
tageously. Notwithstanding the railroad 
competition the water traffic is enormous 
and wherever practicable is desirable, ow- 
ing to its inexpensive features, and with 
improved waterways the cost of transpor- 
ting merchandise, grain, etc., must, as a 
logical sequence, become more reasonable, 
thus furnishing the people with superior 
facilities to check any attempt on the 
part of railroad combinations to charge 
excessive freight rates. 

THB PRESIDENT’S GUBST.—Of the 
immense multitude of strangers and 
friends who attended the inauguration 
ceremonies perhaps none was more wel- 
come at the White House than “Uncle 
Jack” Adams, the man who runs the 
president’s farm in the Buckeye state. 
Farmer Adams was entertained by the 
president and we doubt not that Mr. 
Adams will long remember this exceed- 
ingly pleasant occasion. To a reporter 
Mr. Adams said: ‘Any man around that 
part of the country can tell you about 
me and about the way I run the presi- 
dent’s farm. A great many who own 
farms of their own are not as careful as 
I am, nor have they made as big a suc- 
cess, We've got 162 acres in the farm and 
abéut 10 head of horses, 25 head of cat- 
tle and 100 head of sheep. The farm be- 
longed originally to Mrs. McKinley’s 
father and I have been running it for 22 
years,”’ 

RURAL MAIL DELIVERY.—The re- 





marks recently of Mr. Heaton on the 


rural mail system, its benefits, etc., were 
to the point, concisely and accurately 
enumerating the principal, favorable, ad- 
vantageous features of this popular inno- 
vation of our postal system. We have 
on numerous occasions endeavored te en- 
lighten the readers of this admirable pub- 
lication of its progress, consequently it 
would be superfluous for us, on this oc- 
casion, to elaborate on the subject. The 
liberal appropriation for this system has 
induced thousands of communities te file 
applications for free delivery mail routes. 
The appropriation by Congress of $8,500,000 
will operate about 8,000 routes in all. We 
truly progress! 

AMERICAN APPLES.—The American 
apple is growing more popular in Eng- 
land as the people become acquainted 
with our superior supply. The London 
“Chronicle” says that “France is about 
to follow in the wake of England in tak- 
ing to the American apple. Happily, how- 
ever, that does not mean that we shall 
suffer any diminution in the quantity we 
annually get, which has risen to 2,000,000 
barrels in a season. The American yield 
has been as much as 210,000,000 barrels in 
a season. Indeed, it is probable that the 
whole of Europe could be supplied with- 
out any great difficulty, seeing that ev- 
ery year from 6,000,000 to 10,000,000 barrels 
of apples are carried in cold storage in 
the United States.” 

BEET SUGAR.—The Census Bureau has 
issued a report upon the manufacture of 
beet sugar. From the report we glean 
that in 1899, the census year, there were 
81 beet sugar factories in the United 
States, distributed among 10 states and 
one territory. Capital invested, $20,958,- 
519; output, 71,427 long tons; value, $7,- 
232,857. 


AN OPTIMISTIC PROPHET.—Prof. 
Charles W. Dabney, president of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, recently appeared 
before the Industrial Commission and 
gave valuable information regarding tha 
agricultural condition in the south. Prof. 
Dabney expressed sentiments exceedingly 
optimistic. He believes that his section 
is.entering upon an.unprecedented period 
of prosperity which will develop that re- 
gion’s magnificent resources and carry 
her industries steadily onward. 

A NEW BUILDING.—The last Congress 
appropriated $5,000 for the drawing up of 
plans for a new building for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The honorable sec- 
retary has assurances that the next Con. 
gress will appropriate an adequate sum 
sufficient to put up a suitable building for 
the use of the department—a building 
that will be a credit to the government 
and of a style pleasing to the eye. The 
old building has served its day and is 
much too small for a department of this 
character. 

PRECIOUS STONES.—The report of 
the United States Geological Survey on 
the production of precious stones shows 
that the total output in the United States 
for 1900 was valued at $232,210, a gain of 
25 per cent over 1899. The stones of great- 
est value produced in the United States 
were: Turquoise, $82,000; sapphire, $75,- 
000; rhodolite, $20,000; beryl, $11,000; quartz 
crystal, $10,000; diamonds, $150. 

STRAY SPARKS.—Items of 
told in a few lines: 

The people of the United States con- 
sume 6,000 tons of sugar a day. 

The Farmers’ Institute held at Luray, 
Va., recently, was largely attended. Hon. 
G. W. Kainer addressed the meeting. 
The Census Bureau reports that Mis- 
souri ginned 19,377 bales of cotton in 1899. 
Texas leads—2,658,555 bales. 

The 3ist annual convention of the farm- 
ers of Montgomery county was held last 
week at Sandy Springs, Md. Attendance 
large and appreciative. 

Illinois has 337 rural free delivery routes 
already established; Iowa has 516. 
Alaska has doubled her population in 
the past ten years. Northward the popu- 
lation wends its way. 

The inaugural ball room was a verita- 
ble fairyland. The floral decorations alone 
represented nearly $15,000; total decora- 
tions, $50,000. 

The reminiscences by Joseph Cairn 
Simpson, Esq., are of absorbing interest. 
Mr. Simpson handles his journalistic 
reins with rare ability. To the young as 
well as the pioneer these recollections of 
long ago are of entrancing interest. 

8S. F. GILLESPIE. 


interest 


Washington, D. C. 


THAT BERMUDA GRASS PATCH. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Regarding 
Mr. Case’s inquiry in the RURAL 
WORLD as to whether he shall destroy 
the patch of Bernruda grass in his pas- 
ture, I would say most emphatically, no. 
It is just where he wants it—in his pas- 
ture. I understand the pasture is a per- 
manent one. There could be no better 
foundation for a permanent pasture than 
Bermuda grass, and in this climate it 
wij! not seed, so there is no danger to the 
cultivated fields. The only way to cause 
it to spread is to cultivate the ground and 
carry pieces of turf from field to’ field. 
What I would advise Mr. Case to do is to 
increase the area of this grass. If the 
situation favors, he will find no grass its 
equal as a pasture grass, as the more it 
is cropped the better it will grow. In the 
course of four years or so, it will require 
to be broken up, as the roots will mat so 
densely that it will not grow well. 
THOS. E. MOORE. 





Washington Co., Ark. 
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The Dairy 


IN- 








OF THE DAIRY 
DUSTRY. 


Mr. Ed. Hosmer presents on this page, 
in a striking way, some facts that should 
awaken thought. While conceding that 
the appropriation of money by the State 
to the State Horticultural Society (about 
$4,000 a year has been given the society 
for 15 years or more, to expend in ad- 
vancing the fruit industry), has been 
money well spent, and that the Horticul- 
tural Department of the State Agricultu- 
ral College with its chair of Horticul- 
ture and equipment for instruction in this 
line of work have done efficient work, we 
contend that money and effort spent in 
the interest of dairying would have done 
equally as much good; that if half as 
much money and effort had been spent in 
advancing the dairy industry it would in 
ten years’ time have added $10,000,000 an- 
nually to the income of the farmers of 
Missouri. We are proud of the reputa- 
tion that has been won for Missouri as 
the land of the Big Red Apple, and trust 
this will be maintained; but we do not 
know any good reason why the dairy in- 
dustry should have been compelled to 
wait for recognition. The Missouri Dairy 
Association has been in existence for 10 
years, trying to advance the dairy indus- 
try, to do for it what the Horticultural 
Society has been doing for the fruit in- 
dustry, but without any aid or recogni- 
tion from the state. 

But we are glad to note the fact that 
there is not so strong an inclination now 
to say that “the dairy industry can afford 
to wait.”” The new secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture, Mr. Ellis, is giving 
attention to this line of agriculture. The 
board is co-operating with the Dairy As- 
sociation, and is now having printed in 
pamphlet form the proceedings of the last 
annual dairy convention. It will also give 
more prominence to dairying in the farm 
ers’ institute work than in the past. 

We think President Jesse of the State 
University will soon abandon, if he has 
not already abandoned, the waiting policy 
with reference to the dairy industry, and 
see to it that the Agricultural College is 
equipped with a chair of Dairy Hus- 
bandry. True, the dairymen of the State 
were obliged to ask the Legislature to 
pass a bill requiring the Board of Curators 
of the State University to create such a 
chair and appropriate money with which 
to pay the salary of the professor, and at 
this writing the bill to that effect intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives by 
Judge Hawkins, of Marion County, has 
passed the House, and we hope by the 
time this issue of the RURAL WORLD 
reaches our readers the bill will have be- 
come a law; also that the College of Ag- 
riculture will have been given the $40,000 
asked for with which to erect and equip 
a dairy building. 

With the college thus equipped and 
ready to give instruction in dairying, and 
the Board of Agriculture recognizing the 
importance of the dairy industry and aid- 
ing in its development through farmers’ 
institutes and by a rigid enforcement of 
the anti-color law, it is ‘‘up to” the dairy- 
men to do their part in pushing forward 
the business. 

One way in which they can materially 
aid in putting the dairy industry rapidly 
to the front is to do just what Mr. Hos- 
mer has done—tell what they are doing 
through the RURAL WORLD. As Secre- 
tary Ellis remarked in our February 27 is- 
sue, “God helps those who help them- 
selves.” All that the Board of Ag- 
riculture, the Agricultural College, 
the Legislature, the RURAL WORLD 
and all other agencies can do 
will have no effect in building up the 
dairy industry unless the dairymen help 
themselves by making use of these agen- 
cies. Let us hear from you as to your 
successes, that these may encourage oth- 
ers; and as to your failures, that the way 
to overcome may be pointed out. 

We are pleased to state that at the pres- 
ent time there is a class of 20 young men 
at the Missouri Agricultural College 
studying dairying. The number should be 
five times as great, and will be as soon 
as the college is prepared with proper 
buildings and equipment to give instruc- 
tion equal to that given in Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and other states. When 
this condition is attained, sons of Missouri 
farmers will not, as has been the case in 
many instances, go to other states for in- 
struction in dairying; neither will it be 
necessary then, as it is now, to send to 
Iowa and Illinois for a large part of the 
butter consumed in St. Louis and other 
Missouri markets. 


RECOGNITION 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRY SHOULD 
HA RECOGNITION BY TH 
STATE 


Editor RURAL WORLD: With Febru- 
ary ends our seventh year in the dairy 
business. 

Sales the past year................. $7,563.47 


“BUFF JERSEY” sent the photograph 
this page was made. He says: ‘‘Timbell 
2nd, is a very superior heifer. She pro- 
duced as two-year-old 286 pounds of but- 
ter in ten months. The photograph was 


TIMBELL 2D, AND HER TWIN CALVES, TIM 


from which the engraving presented on | old, which was on February 6. 





AND BELL. 


taken when the calves were three days 


The calves 
are being hand raised and are growing 
| Snely. They have been named Tim and 


| Bell. The 
j}dairymen of prehistoric times, 
i breed. We will see later.’ 


heifer, according to the fogy 
. will not 





enlarged our milking barn from 70x60 to 
114x60 feet, adding 42 Hoard’s model stalls. 
We have used only 14 of the new stalls 
this winter, milking constantly 70 cows. 
We hope to fill up another year to the full 
capacity of the barn—98 head. We use 
an old barn for dry cows and young stock. 
The milking is done in a rock basement 
that has 30 openings. Windows are eight 
light, glass 10x12 inches. Nearly two car- 
loads of cement were used in concreting 
the floors. 

Another thing that adds to our expense 
account is my age. I was born in 1827. 
The past season I went into the hay field 
with an umbrella to screen me from the 
sun. In former years I took a fork and 
made a hand. Should we add to net 
profits, as given, cost of enlarging barn, 
houses for help, and living expenses, it 
would show that the farm has cleared 
over $3,500 during the last year. 

Some years ago at a farmers’ institute 
held in this county, I was introduced as a 
dairyman to President Jesse of our State 
University. He remarked that he thought 
horticulture ought to be pushed in Mis- | 
souri; that the dairy industry could afford 
to wait. I didn’t feel competent to discuss 
the question with so able a person, but 
the thought occurred to me that Dr. Jesse 
traveled with tree men, men paid by the 
state to wake up an interest in horticul- 
ture, and that he had imbibed all of their 
enthusiasm. Apple raising has been 
pushed for the past 30 years in Webster 
County. Let us compare this industry 
with the dairy business. Last fall we had 
a very fine apple crop, nearly an average 
one. Webster County has 20,000 acres de- 
voted to apple orchards. Dr. James, sec- 
retary of the County Horticultural So- 
ciety, thinks we have 10,000 acres tribu- 
tary to Marshfield as a shipping point. 
Our local papers give 55 cars as the 
amount of apples shipped from this sta- 
tion. At 25 cents per bushel, three bushels 
per barrel, and 200 barrels per car, we 
find the apple crop on these 10,000 acres 
to have a value of $8,250, or 82% cents per 
acre. Our little dairy farm turned out 
over $25 per acre. We only had under 
cultivation last year 300 acres. This will 
be increased by clearing timber land dur- 
ing the winter to 325 acres. 

Webster Co., Mo. ED. HOSMER. 





ONE SCRUB COW. 


“Editor RURAL WORLD: I am a young 
man and farm in a small way. We keep 
but one scrub cow and feed her turnips, 
cow pea hay, crushed corn, wheat bran 
and corn fodder. Besides this she has a 
large straw pile to run to at will. We are 
six in family, and have two boarders, al- 
ways have milk and butter on table, and 
my wife has sold some butter. Having 
no sale for it, the surplus milk is given 
to the pigs. E. H. ALLEN. 

Osage Co., Mo. 
A SUGGESTION.—Our correspondent 
says he is a young man and farms in a 
small way. He keeps but one scrub cow, 
that is evidently well fed, both as to 
quantity and character, and as a result of 
this good feeding the cow gives more than 
enough milk to supply a family of eight 
with milk and butter, the surplus milk 
being fed to pigs, there being no other 
market for it. 
Mr. Allen has demonstrated in a general 
way what a cow can be made to do. A 
little investigation and thinking will prove 
to him in detail that a good cow gives 
good returns for care and feed given. If 
that be true of one cow, why not add to 
the number and make a business of dairy- 
ing? 

It is about 80 miles from Mr. Allen’s 
home to St. Louis, via Misouri Pacific 


Increase Of Stock. ..........s.ssseeees 150.00 Railway. There is in St. Louis a good 
$7,713.47 | 2nd growing demand for milk and cream, 

I ceeded ebdn babe ntaeawsesecs weal 067. and this will be greatly increased during 
the next two years. If Mr. A. would in- 

Tisdale Ub thse insets sons cab eons terest his neighbors in the project, it 
of our dairy—hogs, butter and veal calves. would be en cney matter t wee 
We include hogs because they were so into the business of producing milk 
1 Se fed cn ékim milk and cream and shipping to St. 
omy 3 Louis. And there are hundreds of 


The expense account needs explanation. 
We built quarters for two families and 


There 
Atre 2400 


Disorders incident to the human frame, 
of which a majority are caused or pro- 
moted by impure blood. 

The remedy is simple. 

Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

That this medicine radically and 
effectively purifies the blood is known 
to every druggist, known to hundreds 
of thousands of people who themselves 
or by their friends have experienced 
its curative powers. 

The worst cases of scrofula, the 
most agonizing sufferings from salt 
rheum and other virulent blood dis- 
eases, are conquered by it, while 
those cured of boils, pimples, dys- 
peptic and bilious symptoms and that 
tired feeling are numbered by millions. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Will do you good. Begin to take it today. 








other points within a radius of 100 miles 
from St. Louis at which such a business 
could be worked up and be made profit- 
able. 

We will be glad to aid our readers who 
may be interested along this line with 
further suggestions if they wish, and by 
putting them in touch with dealers. 


ey 
IOWA DAIRY DEPARTMENT. 





The Minnesota inspection plan has been 
adopted permanently by the dairy de- 
partment of Iowa, says an exchange. The 
experiment was started last July. One 
pector was p He has visited 
130 creameries. Found many out of date. 
Showed the managers many valuable 
pointers, and with the adoption of the 
new methods much better results have 
been secured. The department reports 
that Minnesota is ahead of Iowa on aver- 
age conditions because so many of the 
Iowa creameries have been running for 
years on old methods that are now 
acknowledged out of date. Minnesota 
creameries have profited by the Iowa ex- 
periments in Northwestern Iowa and have 
made improvements as fast as they were 
brought out. The inspector’s mission is 
purely a friendly one. His business is to 
show farmers and creamery managers 
the advantage of sanitary arangements, 
competent help and improved methods and 
machinery whereby they may turn out 
better butter and receive a better return 
both for their labor and their investment. 





a 
yea. 





The inspector is making a detailed re- 


port of each creamery and all the condi- 
tions surrounding it. 

It is claimed that Iowa farmers have so 
many ways of making money that they 
have up to the present, as a whole, paid 
little attention to the new methods in 
vogue in other states. 

The creamery shark has been pretty 
well driven out of Iowa. The men used 
to make from two to three thousand dol- 
lars by promoting a co-operative cream- 
ery, which they sold to a company they 
organized at an immense profit. The 
average value of creameries having two 
separators is $3,300. There is a range in 
price from $2,200 to $4,500, showing that 
some of them have been swindled. But 
in these days there are so many creamer- 
ies that the farmers can easily find out 
what it costs to build and equip one, so 
that they are not being swindled, as they 
used to be. A good two-separator cream- 





| 


ery can nearly always be built and 
equipped for $3,500, and any sum above 
that is a bonus to the promoter. 


THE CREAMERY SYSTEM. 





Hon. B. P. Norton, Dairy Commissioner 
of Iowa, in speaking to the dairymen of 
Kansas of what the creamery had done 
Yor Iowa dairymen, said: 

In the first place, the creamery enables 
the farmer to get out of his milk about 
twice as much money as he used to get, 
and with less work. He used to skim 
and churn his cream himself and take his 
butter to town and sell it for about half 
price and take it out in trade. Some of 
them are still doing that. I was in a 
store the other day and a farmer came 
in and asked what he could get for but- 
ter. The reply was “Sixteen cents in 
trade.’”” On the counter were bricks of 
butter labeled, “‘Best creamery, thirty 
cents.’” The farmer had the exquisite sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the creamery 
operator was not getting rich off him, 
but the creamery patron not only had 
more money, but he had the cash and 
could buy his dried apples and calico 
wherever he could buy them to the best 
advantage. 

If the creamery had done nothing more 
for the farmer than to put him on a cash 
basis it has amply paid him for his 
troubles and his expensive experience. 
The man who buys on time is at the 
mercy of the seller, but the man who 
buys for cash has the seller at his mercy. 
In the first case the buyer finds that he 
must buy, and the seller takes advantage 
of him. In the latter case the seller finds 
that he must sell and the advantage is 
with the buyer. The Iowa dairyman with 
ten cows is rich, for he has money for 
all his needs, and he has it every month, 
and his neighbors and the storekeepers 
all know it and look up toe him and seek 
his society and trade accordingly. Of 
course, I do not mean that he can buy 
any new farms with the income from his 
ten cows, or that they will allow him to 
start a new bank, but I do mean that 
when he goes to town on Saturday after- 
noon to do his week’s marketing, he does 
not worry all the way to town as to how 
the groceryman and the dry goods mer- 
chant will receive him. He knows that 
they have saved their sweetest smile for 
him because he has the cash. He knows 
that he will get bedrock prices, because 
he pays the cash, and the merchant can't 
lose on that. On the other hand, the 
man who must grow a crop of hogs or 
mature a drove of cattle before he can 
pay’ his grocery bills is in debt to all that 
will trust him, and he lays awake nights 
for fear his plans will not turn out right; 
and he sneaks into town and meekly asks 
for more trust and dare not resent the 
high and mighty manner of the man who 
trusts him. The creamery patron has his 
money left after he sells his drove of hogs 
or carload of grain. The farmer who 
buys for cash is rich, and the creamery 
System enables him to be so. 





OUR DAIRY PRODUCTS FOR PORTO 
RICO.—Washington, D. C., March 13.—R. 
H. Pearson, assistant chief of the dairy 
division of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, Department of Agriculture, will leave 
in a few days for Porto Rico, where he 
will introduce American dairy products 
for the purpose of extending our markets 
jn the Island. 

TS 

FARM SEPARATORS.—A dairyman of 
Lyon County, Kansas, put a farm separ- 
ator in his cow barn, where he was milk- 
ing sixty cows. <A tread power run by a 
calf was used. Objection was at first 
raised by the calf, but as it got no break- 
fast until the work was done it soon 
tumbled to-the situation. Stanchions for 
the young calves were arranged at one 
end of the building. A gallon milk crock 
was placed in front of each calf. In a 
few minutes after the milk had been 
taken from the cow it had been run 
through the separator and fed to the calf. 
The many advantages of such a plan must 
be apparent to all. Calf raising is now 
and will be for years to come an import- 
ant factor in connection with dairying in 
Kansas. The danger of stunted calves 
has kept a good many people out of the 
dairy business in late years. The farm 
separator is doing much to solve this 
problem. It is also true that pasteuriza- 
tion of the skimmed milk by the creamer- 
ies has been of great value in calf raising. 
—Geo. W. Morgan. 





Some cows are more subject to dis- 
eases of the udder than others and such 





animals should be discarded. 





“ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


The »e Laval Cream 
Separators were first and 
have a. ways been kept 
vest. They have always led 
in improvements, which 
imitating machines must 
await the expiration of 
patents touse, The 20TT 
CENTURY improvements 
give them still greater ca- 
pacity andefficiency. They 
areimmeasurably superior 
to any other system or 
method that can be em- 
ployed in the separation 
of cream—saving $5.- to 
$10.- per cow per year 
over any setting system 
and $3.- to $5.- over any 
other centrifugal method. 

Allsizes, stylesand prices 

- to $800.- 


Send for new ** 20TH Century” catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Ranoouen & Canat ST8., | 74 CornTianoT Street, 
HiCAGO. NEW YORK. 











DAIRY NOTES. 





The 
one. 

Corn should ne 
dairy cow. 

Breed is well enough, but it will take 
feed to show what there is in the breed. 

In the dairy generally large yields per 
animal mean a less cost in making them. 

The function of milk giving is maternity 
and the mother needs shelter, warmth and 
comfort. 

The all-the-year-round cow is the pay- 
ing cow, and the real dairy cows tend in 
that direction. 

Concentrate your efforts on a 
area, thus economizing material 
stock, as well as labor. 

The chief advantages of the creamery 
system are cheapness of product from the 
saving of labor. 

Good and regular milking is of the ut- 
most importance, as it develops the milk 
secreting organs. 

Moderate exercise is necessary to main- 
tain health and has a stimulating effect 
on milk production. 

One reason why so little is made out of 
poultry is because so little effort is made 
to improve the stock. 

The churn should never be filled more 


than half full and-then if the temperature 
is right it will churn easily. 


It is very important that milk or cream 
is not exposed to anything which would 
contaminate it by absorption. 

The dairy farmer should own the best 
land, milk the best cows, hire the best 
hands and make the best profit. 

Winter dairying affords a good opportu- 
nity to market all kinds of grain and 
roughness to a good advantage by feeding 
to the cows. 

Butter will come much quicker some- 
times than others, due generally to a dif- 
ference in temperature; use a good ther- 
mometer. 
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“COMMON-SENSE IDEAS FOR DAIRY- 
MEN.” 


The need of a practical work on dairy- 
ing from the cow to the finished product 
has been acknowledged; but the combina- 
tion to produce an up to date book was 
not easily found. 

A farmer, a dairyman, a butter and 
cheese maker and a business man would 
be a happy combination. The author, 
Geo. H. Blake, has been successful in 
these lines, and “Common-Sense Ideas 
for Dairymen” is the result of his long 
experience. The extent and scope of the 
work will be better understood by the 
chapter headings: 


Chapter 1. Selection of Dairy Stock. 

Chapter 2. Feeding and Care of Dairy 
Stock. 

Chapter 3. Corn and Clover Culture. 

Chapter 4. Milk and Cream Testing. 

Chapter 5. Care of Milk, 

Chapter 6. Buttermakers and butter- 
making. 

Chapter 7. Cheesemaking. 

Chapter 8 Creamery Building. 

Chapter 9. Farmers Dairy Clubs. 

Chapter 10. Miscellaneous Facts. 


The story from the beginning to the end 
is so well told that the reader will hardly 
give up its reading till he has finished. 
Readers of this paper who are interested 
in, dairying will find the practical infor- 


mation in ‘“Common-Sense Ideas for 
Dairymen" worth many times the small 
cost. The book is published by the Elgin 


Dairy Report, Elgin, Ill. Retail price $1. 


STRONGEST FENCE MADE.—This is 





the most prominent claim made for their 
fence by our advertising patrons, The 
Coiled Spring Fence Co. of Winchester, 
Ind. Any man who will read their cata- 
log will not only understand why the 
claim is made, but will be convinced that 


ing strain of the fence which we illus- 
trate here is 19,449 pounds. If it, were 
swung across a stream and securely fast- 
ened and properly planked, it would sus- 
tain without danger practically anything 
which travels along the public highway. 
It would appear. therefore, that the claim 


is not only just, but even modest. In ad- 
dition the meshes are so small as to keep 





in or out all kinds of live stock, even to 
the smallest pig or lamb. This particular 
fence is 59 inches high, but it is made in 
a number of heights for various purposes, 
It is put up in rolls of 10, 20, 30 or 40 rods 
each. Another important feature of this 
fence is the coiled spring shape of all the 


laterals or long wires. The reader will 
observe this wave-like motion in the cut. 
This means that the entire fence is one 
large and complete coiled spring which 
provides for all necessary expansion and 
contraction in the hottest or coldest 
weather. As a consequence, the Coiled 
Spring Fence is always tight and well- 
stretched, and can never by any possibil- 
ity sag or become loose. Write for cata- 
log and any further information which 
you may desire. 


HAIRY VETCH.—Among the spring 
catalogs which we have received, none is 
handsomer or lists a finer variety of seeds 
and plants than Currie Bros.’ Horticul- 
tural Guide. It also furnishes directions 
for the successful cultivation of almost 
all crops, which may be followed with 
the utmost confidence, as Messrs. Currie 
Bros. are seedsmen of wide experience 
and have an enviable reputation for hon- 
esty and fair dealing. Among the many 
specialties the catalog shows, is the Sand 
or Hairy Vetch shown above. This is 
without doubt one of the most valuable 
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WURABLE and satisfactory painting is 
| possible if you will be guided by 
the experience of practical painters 
which has proven that the only paint which 


will give permanent satisfaction is Pure “old 


White Lead. 


The brands named in margin are genuine. 
If any shade or color is required it can be 
readily obtained by using the National Lead 
Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


Pamphlet giving information, and cards showing sample of the 
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100 Wilham Street, New York. 
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For pumping water, grinding feed, running separa- 
tors, churning and a hundred other uses, is needed 
by every farmer. 


This RIG does the work, the best 


Price and description and our boiler and engine cata- 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. Co., 
915 NORTH SIXTH ST., 
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The 


improved United States 
Cream Separator 


is Continually Proving its Right to this Claim 
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It costs no more at first and is worth much 
more. In fact, when its larger capacity is taken 
into consideration, its first cost is really less. 
No one but what will acknowledge that the 
U. S. with an actual capacity of 400 or more 
lbs, per hour is worth in time and labor saved 
considerably more than another make costing 
the same which only claims to have a capacity 
of 325 lbs. an hour. 

Then when you consider that the U. S. 
not only skims cleaner but wears longer than 


THE LABOR-SAVING AND MONEY- 
MAKING QUALITIES OF THE..... 
‘Improved U. 8. Separator 


ARE BEYOND QUESTION 
asthe and Agents wanted to handle our goods in unassigned territory. 


Write for catalogues containing full information and hundreds 
of letters from users confirming the above statements. 
* 
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VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 











fodder plants for the west and north- 
western states. It withstands the sever- 
est drouth, heat and cold. It is adapted 
for either a hay crop, for a permanent 
pasture, or for a pasture for late fall and 
early spring. The U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture estimates the value of a 
ploughed-under crop of vetch to equal 
that of from $16 to $45 worth of commer- 
cial fertilizers per acre. This is only one 
of the many things shown in this catalog. 
A copy will be sent to any reader of the 
RURAL WORLD free. Address Currie 
Bros., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THB COMBINATION CORN.—Over in 
La Crosse, Wisconsin, is located the larg- 
est farm seed growing establishment in 
the world, namely the John A. Salzer Seed 
Company. ey are up to date in every- 
thing that pertains to the pedigree seeds 
for the farmer and gardener. Last year 
they introduced a Three-Eared Corn, 
which at once became amazingly popular 
and of it will be planted this coming year 
over 100,000 acres, because it is a great 
producing corn. This year they bring for- 
ward Salzer’s Early Golden Yellow Com- 
bination Dent Corn, a corn of superlative 
merit, early, big kerneled, long eared, big 
cropping variety. A corn that stands 
among corns as did King Saul among the 
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Israelites, head and shoulders above them 
all. It is a great corn, a wonderful corn. 
Salzer’s catalog tells all about it. It is 
worth $100 for any farmer to read it and 
costs but 5 cents postage. 
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‘€orticulture. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 

DESTROYING THE ENPMY.—Yester- 
day I saw the first wasp, but failed to 
capture it. Every wasp killed is one 
family less the coming season. Last year 
wasps destroyed a great part of my rasp- 
berry crop, and robbed me of more than 
half the grapes. They also injured the 
grapes to some extent. Should they in- 
crease much more they will be a menace 
to much of our fruit. 

From present indications we are to have 
an early spring, and it behooves the hor- 
ticulturist and gardener to hustle. Have 
all your tools bright and sharp. Burn 
all manner of trash, wherein insects may 
be harboring. Get your sprayers and the 
ingredients for the work on hand, so as 
to be ready any time now to use them. 

Grafting will be in order soon. There 
is no doubt but there may be cold weather 
yet, but it is not likely to be severe 
enough to hurt the fruit buds. But a late 
frost after blooming may eatch us. For 
this it is a good plan to have a lot of 
stuff ready to burn that will make a big 
smoke. Fire this in the morning, so 45 
to weaken the effect of the sun's first 
rays. The bright sun shining on a frozen 
blossom is death to it, while if it can 
thaw gradually, it may live. Here in our 
little vale, we don’t get the sunshine until 
the sun is an hour high, by which time the 
temperature of the atmosphere is some 
degrees higher. But the smoking is not 
neglected. A dense fog has often saved 
a crop of fruit. The fruit prospect here 
is good so far, but this does not insure 
us a crop. A friend of mine in Hermann 
got plums by hanging lighted lamps in his 
trees. When asked what he did it for, he 
said: “So the boys can see to pick the 
ripe plums, when they steal them.”’ 

THE EVERBEARING GRAPE. —A 
subscriber told me that there is an agent 
going around selling a vine that will bear 
all summer. He asked me what I thought 
of it. The only grape of this kind that I 
have ever seen or heard of is that of Mr. 
Allen of Texas. If there is any other, I 
don’t know it. It may be like the straw- 
berry trees, sold around here last year, 
that turned out to be our common ca- 
talpa, nice ornamental shade tree that 
bears handsome flowers and long beans 
but not berries. SAMUEL MILLER. 























FARMERS’ GARDENS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A good vege- 
table garden is conceded by most farm- 
ers to be both convenient and profitable, 
and yet comparatively few farmers have 
one. The reason usually given for the 
neglect is that they do not have time 
to attend to it. The truth in the case is 
that the garden requires a little care 
daily and demands thought, patience and 
system in order to secure success and 
profit. Unhappily these are just what 
most farmers dislike, preferring to tend 
the larger crops, where less thought and 
more muscular power are required. They 
would be glad of the rich products of the 
garden upon their table, and the health, 
pleasure and profit they would yield to 
the family, but the habit of neglect in 
this particular has become so deeply im- 
planted that no common influence will 
break it up. 

With the knowledge that half an acre, 
fF even less, devoted to garden culture 
would naturally produce more profit than 
four or five times as much land in any 
of the other crops of the farm, thousands 
of our farmers still remain without a 
kitchen garden even that is worthy of the 
name. It would seem that pecuniary in- 
terests and a regard for the health and 
comfort of the family would overcome the 
dislike to cultivate a garden; but the aver- 
sion to systematic care overrides all these 
considerations, and the garden remains 
only in anticipation, or in some out of 
the way place, consisting of a few rows 
of potatoes, onions and beets, and a sage 
root or two, with a swamp of weeds, 
whose only redeeming feature is, at the 
end of the season the presence of winter 
birds in search of a daily meal of seeds. 

Without a garden the winter diet of the 
family must be mainly confined to bread, 
meat and potatoes. When warm weather 
returns, the system requires less stimu- 
dating food, and demands cooling and juicy 
vegetables, fresh from the soil; yet many 
farmers have no garden—not even an 
apology for one. Thousands of farmers’ 
tables are rarely graced with early vege- 
tables, such as lettuce, radishes, early 
beans, potatoes and peas, when they 
might be crowned with all these luxuries 
peculiar to each season by a little labor 
and systematic care. 

No part of the farm pays as well as the 
kitchen garden, if well taken care of. I 
<o not mean by this that every farmer 
-can make money by raising vegetables 
for market, because that is impracticable; 
-but it is a self-evident fact that a farmer 
must procure the support of his family 
from his farm, and a _ well-conducted 

_ garden will conduce more towards this 
than any other part of the farm of five 
times the extent. 

It is said by medical men that vege- 
stables and fruits are conducive to health, 
-and as most people, and especially chil- 
-dren, are fond of garden fruits, it is policy 
for every farmer to provide a plentiful 
.supply for home consumption. It would 
.seem that people possessing all the con- 
veniences that farmers have, as regards 
land and leisure to take care of a garden, 
would consume the largest amount of 
vegetable food, but the truth is, that 
-more is used by the people in cities and 
villages than by the same number of 
.land owners. Take a look among the 
:farmers and it will be found that one- 
half of them have no gardens at all, or 
-at most, a little corner in a grain field, 
which is half overrun with weeds. Others 
have a place set apart for the purpose, but 
-do not find time to do anything in it 
until all the spring tarm work is done, 
thereby making it too late to secure any 
-of the vegetables requiring early plant- 
ing. This is a great loss when we take in- 
*to consideration that such things are 
relished much more in the hot weather 
in June and July than later in the sea- 
-son. What is more aggravating than to 
know that one’s neighbor has green peas, 
imew potatoes, string beans and the like, 
and his own but just up, and all through 
his own neglect in not planting in sea- 
son? And the farmers’ wives and 
-daughters also feel the effect of this 
neglect when, during the first two or 
three summer months, they have to rack 
their brains to think what to get for din- 
ner; for when the men, weary with labor, 
come in from the fields their stomachs 
- are apt to revolt against salt pork and old 
potatoes. But if there are early potatoes, 
j peas, beans and other vegetables in the 


garden, there is no trouble in getting up 

a dinner that the man can eat with a 

relish; and few things are more gratify- 

ing to the faithful housewife than to see 

her husband enjoy the food she has pre- 

pared for him. LEROY CARDNER. 
National Military Home, Kas. 





GROWING SWEET POTATOES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Sweet pota- 
toes are grown successfully in one-half 
the area of the United States. The crop 
produces from 200 to 300 bushels to the 
acre in the states south of Nebraska and 
New York, and fair yields are reported 
from Maine and the warm valleys of the 
irrigated west. The last official census 
gives the yield for the entire country at 
44,000,000 bushels. Expert growers esti- 
mate the actual cost of production from 
10 cents to 20 cents per bushel. As the 
market prices range from 50 cents to $ 
per bushel, there is certainly good profit 
in growing the crop. I have sold good 
sweet potatoes at 10 cents per pound, but 
the genefal market price will not average 
more than one-third, or even as low as 
one-fourth that amount. Sometimes cer- 
tain conditions cause very low prices, as 
in other farm products, but, as a general 
rule, the market remains very good. 

A warm, sandy, well-drained soil is the 
ideal spot for sweet potatoes. The crop 
will not be satisfactory on heavy clay 
land or on old wornout fields. New land 
is very good for the plant if it has not 
been highly fertilized with barnyard man- 
ure. The potatoes will not grow to very 
great success in the shade, nor on a cold 
hillside. 

The sweet potato is a heavy feeder and 
removes much plant food from the soil. 
According to reports of the U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 18 bushels require 
10 pounds phosphoric acid, 25 pounds nitro- 
gen, and 50 pounds potash. 

The potato thrives best on sandy soils, 
and these as a rule, contain the least 
plant food. An average application for 
sweet potatoes should be about 600 to 
800 pounds per acre of a fertilizer running, 
say six per cent phosphoric acid, 8 per 
cent potash and 4 per cent nitrogen, to be 
used before planting and well mixed with 
the soil. 

Sweet potatoes are best grown from 





plants. These are started in a hot bed 
or cold frame. My best plan for getting 
the plants is the cold frame. Dig the 
pit the size required, about two feet deep. 
Fill in six inches with coarse leaves or | 
barnyard litter, to insure proper drainage. | 
Then put about six to eight inches of 
horse stable manure, which must be 
well pressed down. On this put four inches 
of earth. Then lay the sweet potatoes as 
close together as possible without touch- 
ing each other, and cover with fine sand 
or soil. Cover the bed with a cloth and 
on that place some boards or slabs to 
hold the cloth in place and protect against 
sudden freezes. Keep the bed well wat- 
ered and the plants will be a success, The 
bed should be made about six weeks be- 
fore time the plants are wanted, which is 
usually about the first of May. 

There are several good varieties, the 
Jersey or Nansemond being best for small, 
early market, and the Yams best for late 
planting for the general market and stock 
feed. The potatoes will mature in from 
60 to 90 days after planting. Plants 
should be set about 18 inches apart in fur- 
rows running north and south if possible, 
with plants on west side of furrow. The 
furrows may be three feet apart. Some 
plant thirty inches either way, requiring 
about 7,000 hills to the acre. Plants are 
usually set when six inches in height. 
The dibble is the best single hand tool 
for transplanting, but several machines 
are now in use, by which large areas are 
planted. Cultivation is very simple, shal- 
low plowing and careful weeding being 
the chief requisites. Most farmers think 
flat cultivation the best, and do not dis- 
turb the seed bed only in pulling out 
weeds. 

The potatoes may be plowed out and 
after drying be marketed or put in the 
winter storage bins. They will keep if a 
uniform temperature of about 60 degrees 
is maintained. Some find the surplus po- 
tatoes left after the market prices drop, 
very valuable food for horses, cattle and 
hogs. Several canning factories are in 
operation putting the potatoes in three- 
pound cans and placing the product on 
the market with very satisfactory results. 
Some Southern housewives have found it 
very good and profitable to dry the pota- 
toes in the sun, by slicing them into two 
pieces. The crop is one which every farm- 
er should try, if he has the soil and the 
climate favorable. Seed potatoes may 
be obtained of seedsmen or the plants 
may be purch d at ble rates 
from those engaged in growing them ir 
almost every state. 

JOEL SHOEMAKER. 

Yakima Co., Wash. 
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PAEONY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In answer to 
@ personal inquiry by an Illinois reader of 
the RURAL WORLD for more detailed 
instruction as to the cultivation and prop- 
agation of paeonies, I would say the 
herbaceous species gives the best results 
on clay soil, sparsely mixed with gravel, 
sand and shade, withthe soil rich with 
humus. The proper plant food ration for 
the paeonies is nitrogen, four per cent; 
available phosphoric acid, eight per cent; 
potash, nine per cent. Give thorough cul- 
tivation, commencing as early as the soil 
will do to work, and continue up to the 
middle or last of August. 

Propagation is done by seed selection. 
Select seed from the best developed seed- 
pods. After selecting the pods place them 
where they will thoroughly dry without 
molding. Prepare the ground and plant 
the seed from the first to the middle of 
May in open ground. 

To perpetuate the varieties, there is no 
way other than dividing the hills. Roots 
two or more years old may be made to 
produce buds the second or third year 
after separating. In dividing hills there 
are more or less roots cut and broken off 
that are without buds, or are what is 
termed blind roots. These roots should be 
of good size, well matured. Smooth the 
broken top end with a sharp knife with 
one-third to one-half of a true mitre cut. 
These roots should be whole or in good 
length sections so as to have a good store 
of plant food in reserve. Place the roots 
in deep, rich soil, two inches under the 
level of the surface. 

Plant any time after the plants are dor- 
mant in the fall. If planted as early as 
the first or middle of October, all the bet- 
ter. Then from time of planting up to 
freezing weather the surface should be 
kept fine and mellow with an iron rake. 
When there is danger of freezing weather 
setting in, then the surface should be 
covered eight to ten inches deep with 
manure fresh from the stable. As early 














in the spring as the ground will do to 
work, the manure should be spread and 
forked into the ground. The roots may 
be kept in the cellar until spring, or the 
hills may be divided in the spring, if done 
as early as possible before the buds start. 
During the time that the roots are in the 
ground the surface wants a continuous 
stirring during the growing season to 
keep down weeds, conserve moisture and 
give warmth. These blind roots are nurs- 
lings and must be cared for as such, or 
failure will be the result. 

In 1878 I took up a hill of Officinalis Ru- 
bra paeony that had been left standing for 
years, most of the time badly neglected. 
When I became owner of the place I took 
the entire hill and divided it into single 


buds, and in doing this I had many biind 
roots, which I treated as above stated, 
and ninety per cent produced buds in due 
time. 
place and realized $75 for the product of 
this one hill of paeonies at wholesale. 
speak of this to illustrate what may be 
done under proper conditions. 
years’ 
have grown about 
named variety, and have experimented to 
make some profitable advancements, Last 
season we had several 
bloomed at the same season. 
we had enough blooms to fill a wagon bed. 
We gave away to every one that asked for 
them. Thousands of the bloom remained 
and dried up on the stalks. 
took up 35 hills of white paeony plants 
and divided the clump and got 400 good 
plants, one and two buds to the plant, and 
100 light plants with buds. 


The twelfth year after, I sold the 
I 


In the 25 
of my experience with paeonies I 
every known and 


varieties that 
At one time 


Last fall I 


The 35 hills 
were planted six years, one and two buds 
to each plant; besides I have quite a num- 
ber of good roots without buds. 

Linn Co., Mo. 8. H. LINTON. 





BITTER ROT OF THE APPLE. 





At the meeting of the State Horticul- 
tural Society in December, the apple 
growers reported heavy losses during the 
preceding summer from the above-named 
disease. From many of the largest com- 
mercial orchards in the southern part of 
the State no fruit whatever was packed 
or shipped, and to a greater or less extent 
the trouble prevailed throughout the 
State, says Mary E. Murtfeldt in the “‘Re- 
public.”’ 

The bitter rot, due to a fungus known 
as gleosporium versicolor, is not a new 
|disease, but does not appear annually, 

and the causes of its occasional disas- 


| treme outbreaks have not yet been def- 


initely ascertained. 
The interest attaching to it and the ap- 


| prehension among orchardists, lest it ap- 


pear again during the coming season, sug- 
gested a personal appeal to Professor B. 
T. Galloway, Chief of the Division of 
Department of Agriculture, and our best 
authority on all diseases of plants of eco- 
nomic value, for some facts in regard to 
its nature and the prescription of a rem- 
edy. The reply was that owing to lack of 
funds the division had not been able to 
carry on the exhaustive experiments 
necessary to a thorough knowledge of the 
fungus, but that it was hoped that an ap- 
propriation would be secured shortly that 
would enable this matter to be taken up. 
In the meantime, repeated experiments 
had proved that thorough spraying of the 
fruit, with the Bordeaux mixture (a lime 
and blue-stone solution), if done upon the 
first appearance of the infection, will ar- 
rest the disease and save a large propor- 
tion of the crop. This species of apple rot 
may always be recognized by its intense- 
ly bitter flavor. 

Professor Galloway says in one of his 
earlier bulletins: ‘The disease first mani- 
fests itself in the form of small, more or 
less circular, brownish or blackish spots, 
which rapidly enlarge and run together, 
thus affecting the entire apple in a very 
short time. As the disease progresses the 
interior of the fruit becomes soft and 
brown and finally the whole shrivels and 
dries up. These effects are due to the 
development of the vegetative part of the 
fungus—the mycelium within the fruit.” 
The spores or reproductive organs have 
been found during winter upon the sur- 
face of decayed apples. Whether these are 
the only means by which the fungus is 
perpetuated, or whether there are other 
germs that remain upon the tree; whether 
these retain their vitality until the apples 
are nearly full size and then, for the first 
time, germinate upon the skin, or whether 
there is a preliminary stage of growth up- 
on some other part of the tree, or even 
upon some other plant, are among the 
facts that remain to be ascertained. 

The rot spreads very rapidly from in- 
fected to sound fruit and great care 
should be taken not to store any apples 
that show the slightest trace of disease. 
The affected fruit that drops in summer 
should all be carefully gathered up and 
burned or buried. 

Among the varieties most subject to this 
rot are the Ben Davis, Willow Twig, York 
Imperial, Fall Pippin and Fallawater. 

Farmers’ bulletin, No. 38, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
which will be sent free upon application, 
contains full directions for making and 
applying the Bordeaux mixture and other 
fungicides. 





AN INSECTICIDE. 





I make an insecticide that costs next 
to nothing; it is easy to prepare, pleas- 
ant to use, perfectly safe, and extremely 
effective, says Eben E. Rexford. It is 
simply good soap of household use, in 
the proportion of a quarter of a pound of 
it to ten or twelve quarts of water. Shave 
it up fine, cover with warm water, and 
set it on the stove to melt. When liquid, 
add it to the water, and then dip your 
plants in it. Leave them in it for half 
a minute, at least. I have never found 
anything among the expensive insecti- 
cides which was equal to this home-made 
one. Anyone can prove its efficiency with 
little trouble, and slight expense. Since 
I began to use it, I have found it an easy 
matter to keep the aphis where he be- 
longs—and that is, away from my plants. 





1901 SEED CATALUGUE FREE. 
JAMES VIUK’S SONS, Mecbeetis, N.Y. 





BAG WORM.—Frequent inquiries are 
received regarding the “bag-worm” 
whose particular sacks or bags are fre- 
quently seen during the winter attached 
to various trees and other objects. If 
these sacks are examined, some will be 
found to contain a large number of eggs 
within a mass of yellow fiuffy material. 
The empty cases are the ones that were 
occupied by the male during the past 
growing season, while the larger ones, 
containing the mass of eggs, were the 
abode of the females. The females in fact 
never leave the cases, and after fertiliza- 
tion by the small male moths, the eggs 
are formed as already described. From 
these eggs are hatched, in the spring, the 


*l young bees that takes a colony through 


larvae that begin feeding on the leaves of 
trees at once, and soon form about them- 
selves the bag that is enlarged as the lar- 
vae mature until it becomes too large for 
them to carry. Then it is attached to the 
limb while the larvae is eating, and is 
moved to ancther place when the food 
supply is there exhausted. Every one of 
these cases should be removed from the 
trees during the winter and burned; as 
otherwise the larvae are certain to de- 
stroy a good number of shade trees in the 
spring.—Am. Gardening. 





GRAFTING.—The best time for graft- 
ing fruit trees is in the spring, about the 
time the sap begins to move. This is ear- 
liest in the plum and the cherry, and 
later in the apple and pear. The exact 
time, of course, varies a little with the 
climate and the seasons, but will usually 
be in March and April. A mild atmos- 
phere and occasional showers are favor- 
able to success. The scions should gen- 
erally be selected beforehand, say very 
early in the spring, and kept in moist 
earth in the cellar. In other words, the 
stock on which the scion is to be placed 
ought to be a little more advanced, with 
the sap in more active circulation than 
that of the scion. 

The practice of grafting as a means of 
multiplying and propagating choice fruit 
is of very ancient date. It was well known 
to the ancient Greeks and Romans, and 
the latter adopted a great variety of 
methods about as ingenious as any known 
to our modern pomologists. The»French, 
who are among the most expert in graft- 
ing, practicing as many as fifty different 
methods, have succeeded perfectly in 
grafting annuals like the dahlia, tomato, 
etc.—Up-to-Date Farming. 


E. W. GEER, 8t. Francois Co., 8. E. 
Mo., reports the fruit prospects good so 
far as he can see. He will set 6,000 Clyde 
and Brandywine strawberry plants this 
month. Ground at date of writing, March 
9, was in fine working order. 


WHAT APPLES AND PEACHES.—E. 
S. Nicholson, Jackson County, Southern 
Indiana, wants suggestions as to the best 
varieties of winter apples, 25 trees, to set 
out; also best varieties of peaches, 50 
trees, and how far apart should the trees 
be set. The land is sandy and well 
drained. 


The Rpiary. 











March, it is better to give them several 
pounds of candy to carry them on until 
later. Liquid feeding in cold weather 
when the bees are confined most of the 
time, will not answer. This is the prin- 
cipal reason that we should be careful to 
see that they have a good supply in au- 


tumn, so that there can be no shortage 
early in spring. 


THE CROCHET MUSKMELON. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Will you or 
some of the readers of your paper give 
me some information in regard to a musk-~- 
melon, which made its appearance in our 
home market about four or five years 
ago? In shape it is almost round, with 
no ribbing and resembles the Cosmopol- 
itan and Cannon ball, but grows much 
larger, weighing from four to nine 
pounds; vines are very strong and thrifty. 
The rind is covered with a very heavy, 
coarse crochet netting. The melon is 
very firm and solid; flesh pea green with 
small seed cavity; flavor and quality good. 
It is covered with the thickest and 
coarsest netting of any muskmelon I have 
ever grown, or even seen, and I have had 
some experience in this line, having 
grown melons for home use and market 


more than 25 years. In this locality it is 
called the Crochet Melon. The past two 
years I have written for and received a 
large number of seed catalogs, thinking I 
would find this melon represented in some 
of them; but have failed to find it. I 
would be pleased to learn where it came 
from, who originated %. and when it was 
introduced. . T. STOOKEY. 
St. Clair Co., Ill. 
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APIARY WORK IN SPRING. 





The surest way to lose a good honey 
crop is to put off the necessary attention 
and work in the way of getting ready 
with all fixtures required to accommodate 
the bees in proper time in spring. The 
honey season usually comes with a rush, 
and it matters not how lively we try to 
rush things after it comes, it is impossible 
to put things in shape to catch it. The 
reason so many fail to get a crop of 
honey is because they do not prepare in 
time to get it. The honey harvest is most 
usually of short duration; it may not last 
but a week, or two weeks, and many 
would naturally suppose that in so short 
a time bees could do but little in storing 
honey. Well, this depends entirely on the 
condition of colonies, and the shape the 
hives and honey fixtures are in at the be- 
ginning, says ‘“‘Home, Field and Forum.” 

Colonies that are in-=proper strength, 
with plenty of brood inghe combs, and a 
good queen to keep every available cell in 
the brood chamber occupied, with the 
necessary surplus boxes added in time 
and in a manner that the bees will readily 
occupy them, will store a good surplus in 
a week, and a much better one in two 
weeks, and an immense crop in three or 
four weeks. If the ordinary farm bee- 
keeper would prepare his ground, and put 
in his crops on the same principle that he 
attends to his bees, he would reap as slim 
crops from the farm as he reaps crops of 
honey from his bees. Ground well pre- 
pared early in the season, and planting in 
good season, and rushing the crop to per- 
fection by good cultivation and constant 
attention, give results similar to that of a 
good honey crop when the bees receive at- 
tention on the same p: ipre. 

Bees get ready for spring work early. 
They begin about the,first of March in 
our locality, and push work to their ut- 
most ability, and constantly keep right 
at it up to the honey harvest, and thus 
get themselves in shape to do a profitable 
season’s work, providing their owner has 
not robbed them of their stores previous 
to this or has provided them with 
necessary stores to carry them through, 
which is so often neglected, thus prevent- 
ing them from reaching perfection which 
they would otherwise have done. 

There are two periods during the year 
that bees should be fed, and this is in 
autumn and in spring. This may be done 
to good advantage, regardless of the 
amount of honey they have in the hives. 
Feeding in autumn produces a force of 


the winter in the best condition, and feed- 
ing in spring produces the force of bees 
that gathers the largest surplus crops of 
honey, hence it is impossible to make a 
mistake by adopting this rule. This is the 
cultivation that makes the crops, and it 
seldom fails. Then the next thing is to 
get ready to take care of the crop. Hives, 
honey boxes, and all things that we intend 
to use must be on the ground ready to 
place where they are needed just at the 
time they are needed. Surplus honey box- 
es may be placed on a colony to-day that 
would be the means of securing a hun- 
dred or more pounds of fine honey, that if 
put off until to-morrow, or a day or two 
later, not a pound would be the result. 
This is just the difference in attending 
bees at the proper time. A colony that is 
in prime condition to-day to begin storing 
@ profitable surplus honey crop, in all 
probability begins preparations to swarm 
to-morrow, if the crowded condition of 
the hive remains twelve hours longer, but 
give them a good store-house in the way 
of surplus honey boxes to nil, and they 
are contented to remain without swarm- 
ing. 

Swarming and large honey crops do not 
go together. When swarming is the rule, 
the surplus honey crop must go towards 
setting up housekeeping for the young 
swarms, and at the end of the season we 
will have increased the numbers of our 
colonies; and if we prefer to do this in- 
stead of securing a honey crop, well and 
good. But usually the profits are in the 
honey crop, so that if we do not have a 
reason sufficient for the increase of colo- 
nies we make a mistake by allowing them 
to swarm. 

We should not undertake to feed bees 
Sugar sirup too early in spring. 
weather should be such that the bees can 
fly nearly every day, and the cold weather 
almost gone. When we find colonies about 
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Live Stock. 
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CATTLE PRODUCT DIMINISHI NG. 


At a recent meeting of the American 
Cattle Growers’ Association at Denver 
Mr. Vandoran, a large dealer in cattle 
products, made a statement before the 
body that shows a rapid diminution of 
beef animals in the last decade. In 189 
there were 589 head of cattle in this coun- 
try for each 1,000 inhabitants, or more 
than one for every two persons. In 1899 
there were only 375, or little over one for 
every three. This is a remarkable de- 
cline, showing a depreciation of nearly 
40 per cent. 

The main object of the convention at 
this session was to formulate an enact- 
ment to be adopted by Congress that will 
insure the honest execution of equitable 
laws that will protect the cattle grower 
in his work. Beef will soon become 4 
luxury instead of, as at present, an ac- 
cessible necessity. 

If Mr. Vandoran is correct in his view 
of the situation, we trust the cattle men 
will see the impropriety of asking Con- 
gress to protect the cattle grower and in 
the same breath ask Congress to refrain 
from protecting the dairy men by with- 
holding approval of the Grout bill. As we 
have pointed out, the dairy farmers are 
the principal source of supply of feeders 
and are therefore the foundation of the 
eattle business. Cattle men will help 
themselves immeasurably by standing by 
the dairy men, and sustaining them in 
the fight against imitation butter. 


PRODUCING MARKET TOPPERS. 


Our Gentry county, Mo., correspondent, 
R. W. Mitchell, makes a point in his arti- 
cle on Selection of Bulls which cattle rais- 
ers and feeders can meditate over with 
advantage. The feeder he speaks of took 
pains to breed so that his calves were 
typical of the breed the blood of which 
predominated in his cows, and if he had 
a few cows of another breed these were 
taken away from home and bred to a 
bull of similar breeding. Uniformity is an 
essential in market toppers and this can- 
not be had from promiscuous, haphazard 
breeding even with pure breds. 

As we stated in a former issue, it takes 
more than skillful feeding to produce the 
best results on the block; the task begins 
generations back from the animal that is 
to furnish the steaks and the roasts. Of 
course the raiser of feeders cannot or- 
dinarily go back farther than to the sire 
and dam of the animals that are to go to 
the consumers, but he should make the 
best possible use of the skill of the breed- 
er of pure bred stock and exercise care- 
fully the right to select sire and dam. 

As we have said, the prices that cat- 
tle bring at the slaughtering market de- 
pend largely on the men who raise the 
feeders, and if the majority of those who 
are raising feeders could be induced to 
follow the methods given by Mr. Mitchell 
it would do more to enhance the price of 
beef to the producers than anything else. 
That the methods are good is proven by 
the record made in the case cited. When 
the cattle raised by one man tops the 
Chicago market five years out of 15 it is 
evident that the system followed in pro- 
ducing those cattle has merit. 

We will be glad to hear from others on 
this important matter of producing mar- 
ket toppers. 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


When farmers contemplate purchasing 

a@ pure bred bull or a trio—two cows and 
bull—of some one of the _ established 
breeds of beef cattle, they will ask for ad- 
vice.as to which is the best for them to 
purchase. Which is the most profitable? 
is a query that is oft put to stockmen, to 
editors or those who are supposed to be 
familiar with the characteristics of the 
several breeds. The more a stockman 
knows of any or all the pure breeds, the 
more of a puzzle does he regard such an 
interrogation; because his wide knowl- 
edge of not only the breed he is interest- 
ed in and its special history, but as well 
his knowledge of the herds of other 
breeds assures him that success may be 
attained with any of the breeds—provid- 
ing, “Ay, there’s the rub’’—an intelligent 
study is made of the one selected and 
that the man starting to breed pure bred 
stock will absolutely pin his faith to the 
breed selected, whether it be Shorthorn, 
Hereford, Angus or whatever it may be. 
The problem resolves itself back to the 
man, rather than the breed. 
, A study of the herds of some breed 
will be most profitable to a young farmer 
contemplating embarking in pure bred 
stock. In the majority of cases it would 
be wise to confine the study to that breed 
that is most general in one’s section. In 
this study care should be taken to note 
well the beginnings of these herds rather 
than as now found. Present flourishing 
conditions may discourage, as the fine 
herd which is so valuable seems impossi- 
ble, when even the means to purchase a 
pure bred sire is difficult to provide. 

If a farmer has made a success of any 
one of the pure breeds in your neighbor- 








Calf Scours 


Diarrhea, Cholera and Indigestion are 
cured by Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure 
and Hood Farm Digestive Powder. Over 
75 per cent. of cases treated have been cured. 
“T have not lost a calf that was treated 
with Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure.” D. B. 
Dory, Cashier First National Bank, New 
Kensington. Pa., Sept. 26, 1900 
$1 and $2.50. By express $1.25 and $2.75. 
Py is four times dollar size. On orders 
of $10, we prepay express. 
Hood Farm Milk Fever Cure may 
pase. safely given after cow HE genom a 
y express prepaid, 
good Jersey bull 


hood, why shouldn't you? The natural 
advantages of a farm on which is being 
kept a herd of pure bred stock and the 
measure to which this herdsman is mak- 


whether the farm you own would war- 
rant your establishing a herd of similar 
breeding. Note the care given the herd. 
Unless a man is conscious that he himself 
has developed traits that will see that 


the scrub will pay him best, because it 
doesn’t require so much money to pur- 
chase ‘‘old Brindle’ and she is tougher. 
Circumstances, environments, oppor- 
tunity have oft been the reasons that 
have controlled the establishment of 
herds of the several breeds, and the men, 


herds and have bent all intelligence and 
energy to make their special herds repre- 
sentative ones. The “which 
be?’ was a later issue. The owners 
the herds made them what they are. 
There are similar chances for young 
breeders, when the same untiring intelli- 
gence, care and work are expended on a 
herd. Count the farms in your township 
that have on them pure bred cattle. 
Which abound, scrubs or pure breeds? On 
your farm from this time, as fast as cir- 
cumstances permit, which shall it be? 

This query when aimed at scrubs and 
pure breeds is more vital than when 
pointed at the various breeds of pure bred 
cattle. 


SELECTION OF BULLS TO PRODUCE 
GOOD FEEDERS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: My vocab- 
ulary is limited when it comes to word 
painting and using unique embellishments 
to dress, ornament and emblazon practi- 
eal ideas, hence I will desist—even in at- 
tempt—and proceed with the topic. 

Personal experience and association 
with a gentleman who has successfully 
reared feeders, to put on the market or 
in the feed lot, have shown the follow- 
ing method to be successful: The breed- 
ing cows possessed not less than 50 per 
cent of beef-bred blood, and a pure bred 
bull of the blood carried by a majority of 
the cows, whether Shorthorn, Herefords 
or Polled-Angus, was kept. Thus the off- 
spring would be three-fourth bloods or 
better. If some of the cows or heifers 
were of different blood these would be 
taken to bulls of their breed. 

This man has topped the Chicago mar- 
ket twice in 15 years, when he finished 
the cattle, and he has sold feeders that 
others have finished and topped the same 
market with three times during the 
same period. So 33 1-3 per cent of the 
feeders reared by him in 15 years were 
market toppers. 

Now as to the selection of the bull. 
Price cuts no figure, if the animal possess- 
es quality, conformation and beef breed- 
ing characteristics. When an animal 
was needed breeders of reputation, like 
those who advertise in the RURAL 
WORLD, were visited. An animal was 
brought out and carefully inspected along 
these lines: Position on feet and head 
on neck were noted to get the carriage of 
the animal. Head must have broad fore- 
head; eye parallel with base of horn; 
clean-cut nose; wide muzzle and short, 
quick maxillary. Back, straight and 
broad, ribs well sprung, but not so much 
as to make a round body—this must be 
avoided. Hips parallel with pelvis. Flank 
and heart girth as near the same in meas- 
urement as possible. Beefy to knee and 
hock. 

During the inspection the hand is kept 
on the animal, so as to note carefully the 
condition of the hide; if mellow the cir- 
culation is good, but if harsh and dry, 
circulation is slow and sluggish and the 
digestive organs do not perform their 
proper functions. 

The calves from such a bull are worth 
$2 per head more than those from an ani- 
mal, though he be a pure bred, that is 
lacking in these qualities, because an in- 
dividual with these characteristics will 
impart them to his offspring. With 530 
cows the value of the yearly calf crop 
is $100 more than if bred promiscuously. 
If breeders of stock cattle will adopt the 
plan outlined it will make them money. 

R. W. MITCHELL. 

Gentryville, Mo. 


STOCK NOTES. 


J. T. STEWART, Columbia, Mo., is 
advertising his Hereford cattle in anoth- 
er column. He is offering a good lot of 
well bred bulls and heifers, and at live 
and let live prices. He can either sell you 
a single animal or a car load. Look up 
his advertisement and if possible go and 
see the cattle. You will be pleased with 
them. 


LOVING SAILS FOR LONDON.—Fort 
Worth, Tex., March 13.—George B. Lov- 
ing, who some time ago attempted to float 
au $50,000,000 cattle enterprise, sailed from 
New York Saturday for London. He goes 
on another cattle deal and will be absent 
one month. An effort is being made to 
dispose of the Capitol syndicate com- 
pany property in the Texas Panhandle, 
the largest cattle company in the world. 
It is understood the deal will involve sev- 
eral million dollars. 


B. O. COWAN, New Point, Mo., and oth- 
ers will sell 60 head of Shorthorns at 
Kansas City on Friday, March 29. Ten 
head are Scotch, many Scotch tops on 
excellent Bates foundations of standard 
families. Mr. Cowan will sell 44 head, T. 
B. Rankin, Tarkio, Mo., will sell 13 head 
and G. T. Haggard, Western, Neb., three 
head, including his fine herd bull. Parties 
desiring some well bred, good individuals, 
should send for catalog at once to B. O. 
Cowan, New Point, Mo. 

AUDRAIN CO., MO., NOTES.—The 
Shorthorn interests in Audrain County are 
in a most prosperous condition. 

At the Shorthorn. cattle sale at Kansas 
City Tuesday M. B. Guthrie of this city 
paid $625 for Violet IV. and bull calf, dam 
3 years old. The cow and calf came from 
the herd of T. J. Wornall of Liberty, Mo., 
and are fine ones. 

8. P. Emmons sold some Shorthorn 
heifers in Kansas City that averaged 
$575. It pays to grow the best. The 
Shorthorns of Mr. Emmons are evidently 
among the best.—Mexico Ledger. 

MESSRS. J. H. FULKERSON & SONS, 
Jerseyville, Ill., have an advertisement of 
Shorthorn bulls in this issue to which we 
ask the attention of our readers. 
bulls are of the best Bates breeding and 
are excellent in quality and will be sold 
at reasonable prices. They are of the 
Barrington, Illustrious, London Duchess, 
Rosemary and Western Lady families. 
Excepting three, they were sired by 4th 
Duke of French Creek 127946, by 24 Duke 
of Forrest Grove 97335, and out of Duch- 
ess of French Creek by 12th Duke of Hil- 


good Scotch bull. 





duction to our old-time readers, and to 


ing use of them, will be a guide as to, 


pure bred stock will get painstaking care, | 


| F. B. Sotham, 
shall it! 


of | 


the new ones we only need to say that 
they are among the oldest breeders in Il- 
linois and that they have a national rep- 
utation as breeders of good cattle. They 
are honorable and fair in all their deal- 
ings. Col. Fulkerson, the head of the 
firm, is one of the most influential men 
in agricultural matters in his state, hav- 
ing long been identified with the Illinois 
Board of Agriculture, the Illinois State 
Fair and other enterprises for the ad- 
vancement of agriculture. Send for a 
catalog and arrange to visit the herd. 
RANGE BRED BREEDING CATTLE. 
—The San Rafael Hereford cattle sale at 
Kansas City, April 2 and 3, is advertised 
in this issue. These Herefords are bred 
on the range in Arizona by the San Ra- 


having by such order had the herds, have fael Hereford Cattle Co., under the man- 
faithfully studied the strong points of the) a2ement of Mr. Colin Cameron, Lochiel, 


The sale is conducted by Mr. T. 
Chillicothe, Mo., to whom 
inquiries for catalogs should be di- 
rected. Cols. Woods, Edmondson and 
Sparks are the auctioneers. Two hun- 
dred head will be sold in the two days, 
sale commencing promptly at 10 a. m, 
each day. 

When Mr. Cameron 
public sale system in May last year the 
sale of range raised registered cattle in 
eastern markets for breeding purposes 
was a novelty. But the sale of Panhan- 
dle raised Shorthorns at Kansas City re- 
cently by the Messrs. Groom and the 
sales by Mr. Cameron have demonstrated 
that these cheaply raised cattle are ap- 
preciated and that there is an ample field 
for them No one attempts to Geny the 
proposition that’ as a breeding ground 
the range country has no competitor, Cat- 
tle can be grown to maturity on the range 
where they pick their own living at less 
than one-fifth the cost of animals raised 
on the farms further east. Hence we see 
the feed lots of America practically filled 
with western cattle. This only proves 
that certain districts of the country are 
by nature adapted to raising cattle, while 
other districts must do the fattening and 
ripening for market. It has been demon- 
strated that calves reared on the range 
can be made by proper breeding as good 
as any calves up to weaning time; that 
the hard winters and scant grazing stunts 
the growing frame.- Hence it will never 
be possible to grow quite as large mature 
animals on the range as can be grown in 
the farming states. But it has been dem- 
onstrated repeatedly that the calves of 
range cows by superior pure bred bulls 
can be taken away at weaning time and 
made by proper foods in every way equal 
to natives. In May last year Mr. Cam- 
éron sold 100 head of Arizona raised regis- 
tered Hereford cattle, mainly females 
that were bought at moderate, yet appre- 
ciative prices, that have proved so suc- 
cessful in the hands of their purchasers 
that it is doubtful if any lot of pure bred 
cattle, the amount invested considered, 
ever gave more satisfactory and profita- 
ble returns. Young stock bred from these 
cows have been sold at the same price 
‘as those having eastern bred dams. No 
better testimony as to the value of the 
San Rafael Herefords can be had than 
that of the satisfied purchasers of last 
year. The cattle that Mr. Cameron of- 
fers on April 2 and 3 have been kept for 
some time in Kansas, to get them halter- 
wise and used to eastern conditions. This 
undoubtedly will be the best opportunity 
ever offered to secure pure bred Hereford 
cattle of the acknowledged best strains 
of blood at a price that puts them with- 
in the reach of every farmer. 

RAINEY MILLER, Champaign, IIL, 
will sell on March 28 a high class lot of 
Poland-China sows bred, a lot of open 
gilts and four 1900 boars. This is a roy- 
ally bred lot and a good bunch individual- 
ly; some are unusually so. There are 68 

ead in all. A few of the plums of the 
sale are the great brood sow Bellflower, 
bred to Perfect Peacock. She is the dam 

of . Loveless’s sensational show litter 
of last year, three of which sold for 
$623. Another great brood sow is Black 
Beauty, dam of Perfect I Know, bred to 
Missouri Black Chief 2d. A third is U. 8. 
Bellflower, full sister to the $425 boar. She 
is in pig to the $1,000 Winning Sunshine. 
A fourth is Chief Sis, by U. 8S. Chief, 
dam by Chief Perfection, and is in pig 
to a son of Chief Tecumseh 2d. Then 
there is a gilt by Frazier’s U. S., bred 
to I Am Perfection. Her dam is by U. 8. 
Chief. Another gilt is by Hidestretcher, 
dam by Latest ae. and is bred to I 
Am Perfection. Sow by Chief Tecumseh 
2d, bred to a son of Chief Perfection 24 
> in the aoe tay | also 14 sows by Chief 

I Am by Chief I Am, he by Chief 
Tecumseh 2d. Hight of these are extra 
good and all bred to Peerless Chief, the 
prize boar at the Ohio State Fair three 

years in succession. There are four gilts 
by Chief Perfection 24d out of Ohio Sun- 
shine, by Ideal Sunshine; two open gilts 
by Perfect I Know, one gilt by Missouri 
Black Chief, one by King Perfection, one 

by Illinois Chief, = by Henry’s Perfec- 

Am N 0. 2, two by Big Chief 

The rest of the offerings 

are of good strong breeding. There are 

three choice by Chief Perfection 

24 and one by I Am Perfection. It will 

pay you % attend this sale of you want 

anything in this line of breeding. Look 

up the advertisement and send to Mr. 
Miller for a catalog. 


Ariz. 
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ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Co. 


Receipts for week ending March 16 were 
9,979 cattle, 35,579 hogs and 5,527 sheep, 


sheep the previous week. As compared 
with corresponding week a year ago, cat- 
tle show decrease of 1,400, hogs increased 
1,400, sheep decreased 700. ’ Receipts at the 
four principal markets were 97,700 cattle, 
265,200 hogs and 99,000 sheep, agai: 

cattle, 259,0000 hogs and 102,600 sheep the 
previous week, and 108,400 cattle, 296,300 
hogs and 112,000 sheep corresponding week 
a year ago. 

CATTLE—Receipts have been very 
light, and prices are practically the same 
as the close of last week. There were no 
strictly choice on sale. There were a few 
loads of good Kansas cattle for which 
$5.55 was bid, the offer being refused and 
the cattle were forwarded to Chicago 
and sold for the same price. There has 
— been near enough cattle coming to 

pupply the demand. Receipts of cow and 

er butcher cattle have been light, and 
prices full, steady, with 
s and feed were in the largest 
json of the season, and prices on best 
grades 10 to l5c higher, while commion 
grades were fully steady. Milk cows and 
calves were about steady, with close of 
last week. Top of the veal calf market 
was $7.00 per cwt., bulk $5.50 to $6.75 per 
ont. The trade closes with a good clear- 
— > with prices based on following quo- 








These P 


The Messrs. Fulkerson need no intro-— 


Best native beef steers, strictly fancy 
cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.75 
to $6.00; choice export steers, 1,300 to 1/600 
pounds average, $5.50 to $5.70; 


iP- | We sold go 


shi; 
steers, 1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $4.75 to 
. The = of the native beef steers 
averaging 1,300 pounds and upwards were 
of medium ‘to good quality, sold at $6.00 
to $5.25 and the top was $5.45 for 1,450 
pound offerings. Steers, 1,200 , a 1,290 
unds average, full range, rough to best, 
35 ie ta of sales at $4.50 to Ah 
Ts, average, 
of sales at $4.10 to 
ess than 1,000 7. 


dale 91666. The thres exceptions are by a fair 


and 
quality. Common to choice stockers, 








DEAL DIRECT 
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Makers. 








Registered 


Young Stock for sale. 


SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of 


Herefords. 


BELTON, MO. 








As blood as the 





tor 62 and Windeome D Duke nh 1216 in service. 


Shorthorn Cattle pico sna petes topped 


Victor 132673, Imp. Blackwatch 153334. Grand Vic 
Young oe stock for sale. Come and see or address 
. BOTHWELL, Nettleton, Mo. 





Cruickshank 





mmo. Soerven | Hero 17083, out of Lm woo Thistle. 
This blood made Cruickshank fai 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS | 


8 al ciating, © years balla, 32 yearns heifers. 
Room cows.” Also som females. 


State and 30 . 
sire Godoy tuts ta ™ a 4, note his breed, 
Vat. 26, by Roan Gauni 


fam 
w.P. HARNED, VERMONT, COOPER Co.,|MO. 








m ‘rnorndale 124,000; Darx April 0, 1896 


since 1856, and are great m: on or ad 


Baron Roan 0: 
bulls by Baron Thorndale and ous of dame CS . nae 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE 


—}~ or will trade him for heifers. Also 
and Secret, these ese strains have been in the & here 
@ JONBS, Towanda, Il. 





Stock of all ages and both sex for sale, Call 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS, 


Shor; horns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates rye Berkshires bene piesa in America and 


lanc 
H. GENTRY, Separta. ‘oO 





pure Sbetes with with individual merit the | standard. 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! 


—B— na" Hero, by Godoy. 
Young 


M. MARSHAL, Prop. 


BLACKWATER, 


inane a as oa mg ty. sa: 
stock of Doth sex for sale. 





of Sharon, Princess. 
{ioe, iinkievingwon, Duke of 


them, they will bear inspection. joins town. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS sp fp An 


12 3S Toning Bulls and 15 Yearling Heifers, al! reds, for sale, out of cows of * E 
noone, letts and Goodn , and sired by © 
azelhurst p_ 123052 and Wooddale Victor 123017. 
Farm ¥. Breck: 





Shorthorn Bulls. 


A choice lot for sale. Good colors indi- 


iduals 
stb ana Ho FULE iiemton ¢ bass, «= 
. nols. 


Hereford Cattle 
FOR SALE! 





HEREFORD CATTLE! 


20bullsand 20 heifers for sale, all registered, 
choicely bred, Call on or address. 


N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 


100 Head Shorthorns 


In herd; young stock of both sexes for sale. The 
Cruickshank bull Duke of Hardson / 23967 at 
head of herd. M. H. H. Stephens. Bunceton, Mo. 








9 nice coming 2 years heifers: 10 coming 1- a. 
old heifers; 12 bull 8 to 14 months; 1 end! 
All Ag 


ear-old bull: 1 coming 2-3 ear-old bull. 
stered, well marked and good individnal. 
J. A. STEWART, Columbia, Mo. 
WINDSOR, MO. 


Shorthorn Bulls For Sale! 


I have achoice lot of young bulls of Scotch. Booth 
and Bates families; alsoa few heifers for sale with 
calf, and invite intending pu! and those in 
in cattle to call at our farm, fou 
miles weet of Windsor. The best located herd in 
Mo. for southern purchasers. Ali stock put on cars. 


H. W. KERR, 
BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, fil. 


Camp Creek Herefords. 
bs stock forsale. Com id see m 
18 WEHRMAN, Truxton. Lincoln Co., Mo 














e442 ALOGUES for Shorthorn sajes compiled 
or furnished lete at attractive prices. 
Address TH + HALL, Breckenridge. Mo. 


Kentucky Aluminum Stock Label. 


The Best, ogg Most Secure. Hasiest Put on 
and the = ea) or Gener 8 and sample ad- 
dress F, H. SR GKSON & co., . Ky. 





Aberdeen-Angas. 
Broad backed, low down, 
blocky and beefy. Bulls 
that sire market toppers. 
Bottom R passes. top quality 
J. P. RING. box 14, 
Melville. TL near 8t. Louis 


SHORTHORN GATTL 


China hogs of th the rrky By as extra 
good yeung cattle and hogs for sale; write your 
wants; visitors welcome; farm adjo ining town on 
K.C., Ft. Scott & M. Ry. 8.W.COX, 8. Greenfield,Mo. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, © old and Shrop Sheep 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars and 
15 bucks for sale at reasonable prices. The pure 
Scotch bulls Violets Prince 145647 and Golden Sym- 
pathy 151656 in service, 


JOHN MORRIS, Ohillicethe, Mo. 
EDGEWOOD HERD. POLLED DURHAMS. 


The largestand best bred herd west of the Missis- 
ae ws ty Bulls for sale. 
EB. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co,, Mo. 





—Foundation stock 
eee ‘eee selected 
Ry 




















AUCTIONEERS 





. WEST youn LENOX, IOWA, and 
- ae, DAVEREORS Tia 
lowa’'s Tavs proce 
claiming — 


Write before 
R. L, HARRIMAN, “iranceton, mo.” 
Up-to-date in every particular. Am selling for 
the best breeders in the country. Terms low. 


R. W. MITCHELL, 


LIVE sTOCcCK aver 

GENTRYVILLE, MO. 

I breed thoroughbred ae 2 and hogs, my host 

of patrons say 1 know how to sell them. Write 
tor terms and dates 














om, pare at $3.50 to $4.15, and the quality 
ium. Stock heifers full range 

25 to $4.10, and the bulk at $ 3to $3.35. 
Fancy native heifers sell at $4.80 to $5, 
and there were very few on the market. 
Choice native hejfers sell at $4.25 to $4.75. 
Good native cows and heifers sell at $3.35 
to $4.15. Medium cows at $2.75 to $3.25. 
Fair cows $2.40.to $2.70. Inferior, light 
and old cows $1.25 to $2.35. The bulk 
of the Southwest cows sold at $2.35 to $3.25 
and the bulk of all the cows sold at $2.60 
to $3.70. Canning cows sell at $1.2 to 
$2.85. Veal calves, full range, $4 to $7 
per 100 pounds, bulk at $6 to $6.75 per 100 
pounds. Heretics and yearlings sold at 
$1.75 to $4.75 per 100 pounds, with the bulk 
at $3 to $3.75. Bulls, full range, $2.40 to 
$4, bulk of sales $3.10 to $3.75. Stocker 
bulls sold at $2.90 to $4, the bulk at $3 
to $3.35. During the week the milkers sold 
at a full range of $18 to $52 per cow and 
calf, the bulk of sales being at $30 to $40. 
Receipts in the quarantine division were 
the lightest in several weeks, there being 
only 268 cars, against 351 cars the previ- 
ous week, 273 two weeks ago, and 320 cars 
a year ago. The market to-day is about 
the same as on last week. The quality of 
the cattle was hardly as good. The first 
grass steers of the season were here this 
week, averaged 95 pounds and sold for 


against 12,206 cattle, 39,431 hogs and 6,718 | $3.60 


During the week Arkansas and Tennes- 
see calves sold, at to per 100 
pounds, bulls at 4 stags and 
oxen sold at $2.85 to $3.35, cows at $2.65 
to $8.10 and steers 780 to 916 pounds aver- 
age at $3.25 to $4.10. Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi yearlings sold at $2 to $2.25 per 
00 pounds, cows at $2 to $3.10, and steers, 
590 to 860 pounds average at $3.40 to $4.06. 
Texas and Indian Territory calves, 138 to 
360 pounds average, sold at 
head. Bulls or - $2.75 
and oxen at $3 -06, 
heifers at $2.90 ow ‘3. 75, with the bulk at 
$2.80 to $3.15, and steers, 558 to 1,328 pounds 
ererese at $38.35 to $4.60, with the bulk at 

HOGS—Receipts for week just ending 
have been light, following light run last 
week, causing market to show consider- 
able strength each day. The week closes 
with a gain of 10c to lic compared with 
last week’s closing prices. The quality of 
the offerings was fair, and the market 
particularly strong and active on ship- 
ping gfirades. Should light receipts con- 
tinue, we look for strong prices to prevail. 
Recei Friday amounted to 6,000 head, 
and the market was reas and active at 
Thursday’s prices, being the highest point 
for the past ten months. With a liberal 
run for Saturday, buyers were enabled 
to secure their pigs at a little weaker 
prices. A 
following values: 
$5.60 t 
og - $5. w, heavy pigs $5 


Butchers and packers 


20 to $5.60, light pigs 
rough heavies $4.75 to $5.40. 
hogs shipped by boat, 
account Harry Gearing, Hamburg, IIl., 
at $5.85. This was 10c higher than any 
other hogs brought, and the highest price 
paid for the past ten months. They were 
@ very prime lot, averaging 232 pounds, 
and were bought by Swift & Co. 
Monday, March 18.—CATTLE—Receipts 
in native division were very light and 


full| prices practically same as last week. Chi- 


cago reported 22,000 and the market low- 
er. There was a liberal run in the Texas 
division, but values were well maintained. 

HOGS—With 9,000 on sale, market was 
weak to 5c lower on best heavies, and 5c 








Clearance was made at the | 


Oo $5.85, Poa a and shippers $5.50 ' 





to 10c oe: on lights. 
acacia a light, market steady. 


Double Standare Polled Durham 
And istered Shorthorn Bulls for sale. Youn 
— Nos tees en oH. B., at head 


rd, Telehone fy Depot 
D & COTTEY, Knox City, Mo. 


m SECOND 
ANNUAL 


OF THE SAN RAFAEL 


‘ HEREFORDS: ° 


COLIN CAMERON, Lochiel, Arizona, will sell by Auction at the ©. . 
New Fine Stock Pavilion, Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo., © 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2 and 3, 1901, © 


2OO Efead ° 


50 Young Cows 


Mostly with Calves 
at foot, and 


70 YOUNC BULLS. 


This old established herd of 
exclusively upon selections from the best herds in America and 
only sires of the very best blood and individuality have been used. 
Raised upon grass alone at a minimum expense the San Rafael 
herd offers farmers an unequaled o 
registered herds at a moderate price. 


SALE WILL BECIN PROMPTLY AT (0 A. M. EACH DAY. 
For catalogues (now ready) address 


T. F. B. / SOTHAM, Chillicothe, Mo. 


601010.0.0.0.0.6'O 0060 0000'OOS 


Cols. WOODS, 


EDMONSON 
and SPARKS, 
Auctioneers. 7 
LITTLE GIANT-104 


60 Heifers © © 


© = 


,00OO HEAD was founded 7. 


© 


pportunity to found pure bred © 


© 
© 





Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 
CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125406, 
assisted by Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 188065, heads our herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, 
pure Scotch and Scotch toppea 
cows of the most fashionable 


families. 


Stock for sale at all times 
at reasonable prices. 


Parties met at train. Farm 


two miles out. 
TELEPHONE NO, 20 





“Pasteur Vaccine” 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 


==BLA CKLEG 


PASTEUR VACCINE COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


Branches—Kapsas City, Omaha, Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 





ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF 8ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of = Louis. 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed 


directly to 
National Stock Yards. 


0.@ KNOX, Vice-Pres. 


C, T. JONES, General Mer. 


L. W. KRAKS, Asst. Jen’l Magr 





A DEHORNER 


The proper dehorner is a ee Durham Bull. 
Write or call in seurense to sam 
G. W. JOHNSON, "Lexington, Mo. 





Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


mtg. ti, . A a. Heathen Lad 24 head: 
Lead Yor sale: Choice 

ng gulls and females. ‘Wa ateon ae, a 
Sy ane Ss WATSON, Mgr., B. Bta 





RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS 


125 head in herd. 20 bulls for sale from 6 to lo mo 
old. Scotch and Scotch toped. Herd headed b) 
paveneer Viscount, 124755), the champion Short 
rm bull of vig = cae City Show, . 
E. LEONARD, Beli Air, Mo 
ED, PATTE . 
ion, Bunceton. Mo 


‘RESON, M 
B. RB. and telephone sta’ 
RED POLLED CATTL} 


ENGLIS Pure blooded and extra 


fine stock. our orders solicited: 
L. K. ASELTING, Dorchester, Green Co., Mo 


CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 


SHORTHORNS 
Gay Laddie 119293 at head of herd, Young stock 
for sale. Call or write. 
POWELL BROS8., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 











SHORTHORN CATTLE, 


thick Goats, Light Brahma an: 
Soisen pag th~ -© ickens. Stock and eggs for 
sale. Call on or addre 


J. d. LITTRELL. Sturgeon, Mo. 





MH ORONOUSCEOHOCEOCHOB2ROHOHORS 


PUBLIC SALE 


Of Well Bred and Carefully Selected 


SHORTHORNS, 


Friday, March 29th, 1901, 
In the New Sale Pavilion, Kansas City, Mo., 


Comprising 18 bulls and 42 cows and heifers. 


and many are Scotch tops on excellent Bates foundation. 


B. O. Cowan, New Point, Mo., will sell 44 head. 


T. B. Rankin, Tarkio, 


Mo., will sell 13 head. 


G. G. Haggard, Western, Neb., will sell 3 head. 


Terms, Cash 


—But short time will be allowed by ar- 


rangement on day of sale. 


For Catalogue Write 


B. O. Cowan, New Point, Mo. 


AUCTIONEERS—Ool. F. M. Woods, Col. J. W. Sparks, Col. J. 


N. Harshberger. 


> March 27, [ra Cottingham, will eel) 40 Shorthorns 
W. B. Ri, gs, "6 head, at Mt. Sterling, I1l., on Marca 28) th ‘teem ane 


@nhon. 


Ten head are Scotch 
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A $3000” STOCK BOOK FREE: 


We will mail you a copy Free, # a POSTAGE PREPAID, 


Food Br for _ we, Gaitle, Basep or 
How many hi 


contains 183 
with a deseription of LS a Valuab’ 
contains a et | and juabl 
dolen ote le Veterin: 


cet, 1°. 
ead of stock 


is 95 by 6% inches, cn 


Qnd-Is 40 to: for aaié tn Zour town i b. pails? 


‘Large ¢< Colorea aaorecee mgsof Hereet Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, etc., 


you ever use ** ternational Stock 


Department. 
Cy ide cover which ts 
© engravings cost us oven or *oetbeat colors 


WE WILL GIVE You ; see WORTH OF “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” IF BOOK IS NOT AS STATED. 


aes gress als Oe Soheinye tee thane 








vegetable stimulating toni 
hae wes grainy because i 
more nutrition from 
tok as, BEd ow 5 ae ie 


tod.000 stockines 
Pigs grow very rapidly even 3 
i. onthe, and, to save your Hogs from 
and graeres 8 we er. 
ware cael at fenrfe 1000. substitutes. 
x fails. “iy Bowas STOCK FOOD” IN 25 LB. PAILS. 


Pg 


tigers Simonthe, 


= taternational Food s.iLearewaaiasemm | 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A.) 424 oer new 
— p et oe ate oe 


We is 6 a weighed, Fade road mares 
We hove 
a Reagan ieee See Persea ety 





International Stock F: 


ae et mig Seat i 





BUCKETS «& WORMS 


Then Every Hog of a Car Load Gained 3 Lbs. Per Day For 60 Days. 
INTERNATIONAL Foop Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear §: Sirs:—I have just fed “International S 
Eisda: Hogs allecound “international Stock Feed” beats ell Lote 
ds. Hogs weet Soe nd me were pein Be ae ts CS Cholera and I never lost a hog. 


Food” you co bucket with worms tha’ 


car bund ban apie weabittel Gas be coe tee Don. 


After 
nee const Som Cem. I think 


Osczoia, Missourt. 


k Food” to a car load of shoats and they made an average 
that I have ever tried re | 


Thave fed several 
they commenced eating 
that my 


Yours truly, J. W. ‘“ 
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Storseman. 











SOUTHWEST MISSOURI CIRCUIT. 





Eight Continuous Weeks. 





Gwiney, Tl.....ccccscccscccccrccves July 23-26 
I, ores co cboapaail July 30th-Aug. 2 
MINT, cccncccs covcccccccesectovsones Aug. 6-9 
EGTIDD oc cc scvcccsccceséocces Aug. 13-16 
i rrr tT Aug. 20-23 
BRAGS, 2.0.cc0e coe cocccccecceeccce Aug. 27-30 
Higginsville ...........-0+ ceseeeeees Sept. 3-6 
Sedalia, State Fair...........+.+++- Sept. 9-14 

The Holden, Harrisonville, Rich Hill, 
Nevada and Higginsville Associations 


have adopted the following classes and 
stakes, viz.: 

TROTTERS—2:45 class, $400; 2:30 class, 
$500; 2:23 class, $1,000; 2:18 class, $500; two- 
year-olds, $200. PACERS—2:35 class, $400; 
2:25 class, $500; 2:17 class, $500; 2:11 class, 
$1,000; three years and under, $300; two 
years, $200. All stakes to close June 15th. 
Write to Col. John D. Moore, Secretary, 
Rich Hill, Mo., for programme giving 
rules governing entries and full informa- 
tion governing the stakes for the above 
five meetings. Programmes for Quincy, 
Il., Columbia, Mo., and State Fair at 
Sedalia not yet issued. 








Col. T. 8S. Baldwin of Baldwin Park, 
Quincy, Ill., sends the RURAL WORLD 
a program of its classes and purses for 
its meeting July 23-26. We give the lead- 
ing features: For trotters, 2:40 class, 2:25 
class, 2:17 class, 2:30 class; free-for-all 
class: For pacers, 2:40, 2:17, free for all, 
2:24 classes. The purses for all classes, 
both pacers and trotters, are $300 each. 
Any further information can be gained by 
writing Col. T. 8S. Baldwin, Quincy, Il. 


Col. John D. Moore of Rich Hill, Mo., 
Circuit Secretary of Southwest Missouri 
Circuit, in a letter to the RURAL 
WORLD, says: I have 12 teams and 15 
men at work on our track here, regrad- 
ing and resoiling it. I am determined to 
put it in condition to be the fastest and 
best half mile track in the state, and as 
the other members of our circuit have ad- 
vised me that they were going to improve 
their tracks, I have decided to keep pace 
with them and to improve our track ma- 
terially, and to have a better track, if 
possible, than any other member of the 
circuit. Our track was a little cuppy last 
year, but with fresh soil and proper work- 
ing we can overcome that. Prospects for 
fine meetings throughout our circuit are 
very flattering. 


W. F. Schade, of Pocahontas, Mo., has 
secured from the Colman Stock Farm for 
the season of 1901 the stallion Wilkesby 
33338, by Red Wilkes, the sire of over 145 
performers in 2:30 or better, among them 
Ralph Wilkes, 2:06%, and others nearly as 
fast. The dam of Wilkesby was Balloon, 
by Belmont, son of Abdallah 15, and her 
dam, Augusta, was by Caliban, sire of C. 
F. Clay, 2:18; Cyclone, 2:23%. Caliban was 
by Mambrino Pilot, 2:27, to saddle, and he 
by Mambrino Chief, out of Juliet, by 
Piloty Jr. Caliban’s dam, Molly Shawhan, 
was by Abdallah 15, thus getting two lines 
to that sire. Mambrino Pilot’s dam was 
Cassia, by C. M. Clay, Jr., 22, a great 
sire. Here is one of the strongest pedi- 
grees in the books. As a weanling Mr. 
Cc. B. Parsons, of Riverside, paid W. C. 
France & Son, three thousand dollars for 
this colt. He is 16 hands and one inch 
high, solid bay, heavy bone, body and 
muscle, with the finest trotting action, 
and in any community and for any pur- 
pose would fill the eye of a horseman. 
Mr. Schade is the owner of Poindexter 
Squirrel 338, S. H. R., a very fine saddle 
stallion, and with these two stallions ex- 
pects te do a large business. 


VISIT TO SELMA. 





(Concluded.) 





But few trainers anywhere can show 
a stable of better bred or more promising 
horses than Sam R. Gilbert has at the 
Selma track. A mere list of them is about 
all our space will allow us to give. 
Among the stallions are Beaumont 
Wilkes, 2:29%, by Wilkes Boy, dam Jennie 
Beaumont, 2:26; Temple West, by Temple 
Bar out of the dam of Allie Wilkes, 2:15%; 
Allie Vincent, by St. Vincent, out of dam 
of St. Edwards, 2:19%. Among the mares 
we noticed Annie Bostic, by Wilkes Boy, 
dam out of the dam of Grattan, 2:13. She 
is full sister to Grattan. Sea Bird, 4 
years, by L. H., by Candidate, dam by 
McCurdy’s Hamb.; Sue W., 4 years, by 
Re-BDlection, dam by Wedgewood; gray 
filly, 2 years, by Re-Election, dam by 
McCurdy’s Hamb.; Ella May, by McEwen, 
dam by Dorsey’s Golddust; Black horse, 
4 years, by Muscovite, dam by Onward; 
The Baron, by Baron Wilkes, dam Ethel, 
by Strathmore, dam of Bumps, 2:08%; 
Edw. G., 2:12%%4; Bessie R., by Artillery, 
dam by Hull; Annie R., by Shadeland On- 
ward, dam by Nutwood; Superba, 2:20%; 
Lebida, by Oratorio, 2:13; Little Bess, by 
Dividend; Jerry Jones, by Esculus; Levi, 
by Bill Oates; Selma, by Nettle Keeman, 
Jr.; Larvin, by Allie Vincent, dam by El- 
gin Boy; Joe Harrison, b. c., by Rex 
Americus, dam by Wedgewood. When it 
is known that Sam Gilbert is one of the 
best trainers and drivers in the country, 
horsemen when they come to meet him in 
the races with the pick of this stable 
may expect to have a hot time if they 
beat him. 

Marry T. Nethaway has a stable full of 
diamonds of the first water. His string 
of horses is owned by W. F. Redmond of 
New York and is receiving best care and 
attention. Among them are Aftermath, 








_o 


GOMBAULT’S 








ch, m., 5 years, by Ambassador, dam by 
Robert McGregor; Eva Direct, by Direct, 
dam by Anteeo; Merry Peals, by Bow 
Bells, dam by Alcantara; Drexa, by Di- 
rection, dam by Nutwood; Mattie Ben- 
son, by Arena, 2:11%, dam by Nutwood; 
Pickaninny, by Ponce de Leon, dam by 
Bow Bells; Daisy Direct, by Direct, dam 
by Nutwood; Albright, by Arena, dam 
Cleora B., trial 2:18; Frolic, by Arena, 
dam by Strathmore. Several of this sta- 
ble have shown miles in 2:15. Mr. Neth- 
away will have them in first-class condi- 
tion for racing when they start north, 

Mr. Ben Renick has some first-class 
horses in training, among them Midway, 
2:12%; a 38-year-old, with a record of 
2:29%, by Re-Election; a gelding by Mc- 
Ewen, with a record of 2:25; a 3-year-old, 
by Rex Americus; a 3-year-old, by the 
Prince of India; a 3-year-old, by Arion, 
2:07%; a green pacer, by Muscovite, etc. 
Many of these have shown fast miles. 

If the horses now at Selma are not af- 
fected by the change of climate when 
they go north they will have decided ad- 
vantages over northern horses, as they 
will be better conditioned for races. They 
should not start north until about the 
middle of May, when all danger of cold 
weather will be over, and they will then 
go into an atmosphere similar to the one 
in which they have passed the winter. 
Selma is undoubtedly a first-class place 
for the development of speed and condi- 
tion in winter. We know of no place 
where better conditions for these pur- 
poses prevail. Our visit was a pleasant 
and instructive one. 


L. E. CLEMENT’S HORSE GOSSIP. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Last week I 
dropped in on Springfield. My first visit 
was to Truxall, the Boonville street feed 
man. I asked him how Prodigal Jim was 
doing and what was new. The question 
in answer was, Have you seen Dunn? I 
told him no and he said, he is at the 
show grounds, where they are going to 
put in a track for matinee races. One 
block back and I found J. W. Dunn, late 
of Windsor, Mo. He said: “This is one 
of the best horse towns I have seen late- 
ly. I am surprised at the number of 
first-class youngsters here. The woods 
and hills seem full of them. We are go- 
ing to have matinee races on Boonville 
street, between the two towns.”’ I left 
Dunn feeling that he had at last struck 
the right place and that the early spring 
would find him busy with the young 
things. At Fred Lippman’s I learned that 
the two Franks had sold an interest in 
Captain Potter, 2:18% to O. B. Graves of 
Guthrie, O. T., and that Mr. Graves took 
him home last week. I want to say when 
you see Potter entered in races, when he 
comes home the second figure will be an 
0. That is the natural sequence of the 
combination of such a horse and such a 
driver. 

I saw Frank Fellows’ new 2-year-old by 
Electrite, out of Lyre by Launcelot, sis- 
ter to Lyric, 2:14%, with six heats better 
than 2:30. I do not know of another Elec- 
trite inbred to Green Mountain Maid, dam 
of Blectioneer and Launcelot, 2d dam 
Gabrina (dam of Orania 2:18% by Indian 
Hill, son of Princeps), by George Wilkes. 
An Electioneer—Belmont—Pilot, Jr. ona 
cross from Green Mountain Maid-Wilkes, 
on a Mambrino Chief foundation. The 
colt is a late colt, will be 15, 2 or 3, me- 
dium light bay, one white foot behind and 
all the gaits desired. Frank harnessed 
his black daughter of Black Dick 2:11\%. 
She can haul a buggy a 2:80 gait trotting 
and pace a race horse clip. In conforma- 
tion she is like her mother, high and very 
strong at the coupling, with a better set 
of legs. Her mother by J. H. L. out of 
Country Kate 2:41 1-5, by Dillard, is a 
natural pacer with the crooked. or sickle 
shape of the pacer of 20 or 30 years ago. 
Mother and daughter have been driven 
double this winter at the pace and they 
make a great team. 

At the office of the Link Milling Com- 
pany I found one of the proprietors, who 
hitched up his high-headed, high-going 
sorrel daughter of Howard B by Pretend- 
er. Mr. Link says hé has a standing offer 
of $500 for her. I met O. C. Carothers with 
a toppy looking dark brown with two 
white feet and tan markings. I saw the 
new Clay stallion Sir Gamble, by Shaw- 
mut, dam by the pacing son of Ajax, 
Contractor, who has both sons and 
grandsons that are sires, 24 dam by Jim 
Monroe, son of Abdallah 15. 

I waited for Mr. Carothers to drive in 
and took a look at his saddle horse Cad- 
mus Chief No. 1097, by Sample Cadmus 
536, dam by King’s Cadmus (sire of Lillie 
Shields 2:29% trotting, dam of Lillian 2:23, 
Tom Corwin 2:29% and Sam B., 2:26%), by 
Pioneer, son of Blackburn’s Whip, dam 
by Copperbottom. Sample Cadmus, dam 
Lucy, by King’s Cadmus, son of Pioneer, 
2d dam of Cadmus Chief is by Octoroon, 
sire of Possum Pie, dam of Dr. Flowers’ 
Hill 2:12%, George Campbell 2:17, Judge 
Hurt 2:09% and Lena Hill 2:12%, and Shad- 
ow, dam of four trotters and second dam 
of Peter the Great 2:07%, and other great 
brood mares. Cadmus Chief lacks the 
wonderful front style of some of the 
north-Central Missouri Denmarks, but 
in place of that he has one of the best 
backs and as good a set of legs as I ever 
saw under a saddle horse. Jack Larkin 
Says he has a perfect foot and takes a 
No. 3 shoe. 

Mr. Carothers said as he opened the cen- 
ter stall: 
it a little strong when you spoke about a 
shotgun to keep them away, but I had 
to do lots of talking to keep him down to 
his share of the 346 mares bred at the 
barn.”’ 

For a city that has no good horses, a 
stable with a registered saddle stallion 
with the speed inheritance of Cadmus 
Chief, three registered trotting bred stal- 
lions, a Percheron-Norman and a jack, it 
would seem as if they might have some 
good ones sometimes. 

At the McCann farm Mr. Headley and 
his brother-in-law, new members of the 
RURAL WORLD family, have Olive Red 
Boyd by Red Boyd, son of Dominion by 
Red Wilkes, and two of her colts by Gil- 
bird’s Sprague and her yearling filly by 
Douglas T., sire of Alvin R., 2:14%, and 
Jack L., 2:25, and the mare is bred back. 
They also have a yearling Douglas T. 
filly out of Gertrude by Trumpeter 2:20%, 
dam Gertrude 2:36, by Pocahontas Boy, 
2d dam Bridget by Blue Bull 70. These 
mares and foals were all bred by G. W. 
McCann and were purchased with the 
farm, as also the herd of Jerseys with 12 
cows now in milk and a market at hand 
for more butter than they can make. 
Few farms are better arranged for breed- 
ing any kind of live stock. I noticed at 
the place a nice flock of Barred Plymouth 
Rock chickens and a flock of Pekin ducks. 
It is quite plain the readers of the RU- 
RAL WORLD will know more of this 





farm, as they learn more of the RURAL 
WORLD and its mission. 


OZARK HEARD FROM AGAIN. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I got tired 
casting pearls before swine and last sum- 
mer sent a car load of horses, brood 
mares and young things back to North 
Iowa. I kept the stallion, two mares, 
three fillies and a colt. I broke the colt 
and Florine’s filly to halter by putting 
halters on them in their box stalls and 
letting the tie strap drag on the floor. 
After a few days they would lead and 
stand quietly tied. I have always found 
that the best method. 

As there is no standard stallion but 
mine within 2 miles I am in a peck of 
trouble about breeding MacMichael’s 
daughters. The Frisco railroad charges 
such frightful rates for shipment and the 
highways are so very bad that I am pray- 
ing some other fool will bring in a stand- 
ard stallion, well bred, 1,200 pounds 
weight, 16 hands high, good color, good 
gait and having quality. I would try one 
of the Governor's stallions, but to get 10 
mares here would take 40 chromos, 40 
colonels and a 40 cent fee for service. 

Anent the controversy over records: 
Some friends and myself were sitting in 
the stand at the track watching the boys 
working the horses. A friend says: ‘| 
will bet you $5 that mare of yours com- 
ing up the stretch can’t step this track 
in three minutes.” ‘‘Done,”’ I said. Then 
calling to my driver I told him to drive 
her a mile in three or a shade better, as 
it was only jog day, and he drove her 
in 2:56. An enemy reported and she being 
eligible to the 3:00 class, had to be start- 
ed in faster classes. So much for records. 

Have you seen a bulletin issued by the 
Illinois University entitled *‘Market 
Classes of Horses?” It is under the 
name of their professor of animal hus- 
bandry or industry or, something. It is 
the most awful mess you ever read. He 
does. not put the Morgan horse in the 
class with trotters, but specially denounc- 
es the great American trotter and goes on 
with a fictitious standard that would kill 
a swipe stuffing a greenie. It is poisoned 
with the usual coach horse lies and a few 
extra added from the draft bull collec- 
tion. Any one competent to teach horse, 
even in a country livery stable, knows 
that the greatest coach horses on earth 
are American trotters. That the only 
perfect carriage horse is the great Amer- 
ican trotter. That the horse nearest the 
all-around all-purpose horse is the great 
American trotter. With my two trotting 
mares, Florine, 2:30, trial 2:10, furlong 
14%, and Roberta MacMichael, trial of 
three years in a race with six weeks’ 
preparation and heavy with foal, 2:26%, I 
haul wood for two fireplaces and two 
stoves, haul manure, plow, drag, haul 
feed, etc., and go the road a 3:00 gait, 
outlook all the teams in this county, and 
Roberta (Bertie for short) can out-act 
any coach horse that ever trod the earth 
that is not a trotter bred, is 16 hands 
high, toppy and game to the core, and 
quiet to drive. Florine is too low gaited 
for coach honors and too highstrung to 
take it easy on the road, but her daugh- 
ter by my 1,250 pound standard stallion 
is as coachy as her sire and speedy as her 
dam. Is there no way to protect the pub- 
lic from those so-called professors whose 
ignorance is as dense as ‘their influence is 
detrimental? ; 

Only one standard mare, beside my 
own, was sent to the embrace of the only 
standard stallion in Pulaski county. It 
and another of Frank’s are the only ones 
besides mine that I know of in the coun- 
ty. The dung hill with a jimmy made 
pedigree is the prevalent curse in this 
country. One rascal at this place with a 
liver regulating studhoss printed a 
yellow pedigree last year in which he 
forced Lexington to sire Boston. Anoth- 
er in the south part of the county took 
a double column page length in a country 
paper to print a pedigree that no descrip- 
tion can give. You should see it. It 
would make an Indian laugh. And such 
horses at $4 to $6 fees for “standing colt”’ 
eatch the breeders and the top price for 
the progeny at maturity is $35 to $50. The 
same mares bred to a big, good standard 
stallion would throw foals that at 5 years 
would fetch from $100 to $500. The good 
old foundation blood is not quite all bred 
out of the mares yet. OZARK. 

Pulaski Co., Mo. 





BOB HARRIMAN AS AN AUCTIONEER 





A Bunceton paper compliments Col. Bob 
Harriman highly as an auctioneer. At 
the Monsees sale it says: “Col, Bob Har- 
riman was at his best and made an elo- 
quent and forcible appeal in behalf of the 
jack and mule industry. He declared 
that Lewis Monsees was the acknowledg- 
ed jack king of the west and called upon 
his friends to stand by the man who had 
done so much good for their industry. 
The bidding was fast and furious and in 
just one hour 20 jacks had been sold at 
from $300 to $700 each.’’ The same paper 
says he lately made a sale in Kansas, and 
the horsemen were so impressed with his 
ability to sell horses that they engaged 
him to make two more sales in that sec- 
tion. There is no doubt Col. Harriman 
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SADDLE 







Saddle Bred 

tallions, duly 
registered, for 
sale. Address, 
TOM BASS, 
‘Mexico, Mo, 


STALLIONS |S 


is a first-class auctioneer of horses, 
mules, hogs, etc., but his ability does not 
stop here, for he is likewise a first-class 
auctioneer of cattle as well. He has a 
clear, penetrating voice, has much mag- 
netism, is quick to act, is a good judge 
of human nature, knows when to hold on 
and when to close, has good friends to 
accompany him to sales, and is a good 
all-round auctioneer, and the Bunceton 
“Eagle” naturally feels proud in having 


80 good an auctioneer as one of its citi- 
zens. 





OLD STOCK OF MISSOURI HORSES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Can some of 
your numerous readers in Missouri in- 
form me if there is any material evidence 
at hand that will confirm a deeply 
grounded prejudice among eastern horse 
Owners that a thoroughbred horse, or 
mare, is unfitted by disposition and tem- 
per to perform ordinary labor on the farm 
or road, size, strength and condition being 
equal to the task? 

Also what class of horses were used in 
Missouri prior to the introduction of draft 
and other blood for the ordinary pur- 
poses that horses were expected to serve, 
or was all team work done by mules? 

Thousands of men who think they know 
all about horses of afl kinds in this coun- 
try will tell you that any mare bred to a 
thoroughbred sire will produce an animal 
of such an unmanageable disposition and 
whose perverseness would render such 
offspring of no practical value as a ser- 
vant of mankind. I demur to this state- 
ment of the case and call upon some of | 
the old Missouri horsemen to sustain my 
position. And in speding of thorough- 
bred horses I mean those individuals that 
are descendants of royal mares and eligi- 
ble to be recorded in Bruce’s American 
Stud Book. | 

READER OF RURAL WORLD. 





0, } 
eterinary. | 
Answers to questions In this depart- 
ment are given by Dr. T. E. White, form- 
er State Veterinarian for Missouri, Seda- 
lia, Mo. Write questions on one side of 
paper only, and separate from other busi- 
ness. Those wishing a written reply pri- 
vately must accom y their requests 


a fee of one dollar, the professional 
opinion being one of private advantage. 














VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


BOIL ON COW'S UDDER.—I have a 
cow with a@ small boil or yellow pimple 
on udder, about the sige of a small pea. 
What is the trouble and what is the rem- 
edy? E. 8. NICHOLSON. 

Jackson Co., Ind. 

If only an isolated boil, a little carbol- 
ized vaseline applied will heal it. Where 
there are several pimples almost the size 
of a bean, together with constitutional 
derangement, it indicates cowpox. In 
such case the disease will spread through- 
out the herd. 


SWOLLEN NECK.—I have a cow that 
has been ailing for about two months. 
At first she looked very full under the 
jaw, but she was in such good flesh I 
thought it was fat. It was not long un- 
til her brisket became badly swollen. I 
lanced it in three places and it discharged 
a clear, watery fluid; this caused it to 
shrink for a while, but now it is swollen 





very badly. She eats reasonably well and 


chews her cud. She seems stiff in her, 
shoulders. Can you tell from this de- 
scription what is the matter with her and 
advise me what to do? 

W. M. SHOCKLDY. 

Shannon Co., Mo. 

There is no disease that we are ac- 
quainted with showing the condition you 
describe. She may have received an in- 
jury, possibly a kick from a horse, It 
was all right to lance the swelling, but 
it should have been anointed afterward 
with carbolized vaseline well rubbed in; | 
this keeps the puncture healthy. The best 
treatment now is to insert setons—sey- 
eral of them—along the course of the 
swelling. Use a narrow inch wide strip 
of new muslin well smeared with car- 
bolized vaseline. Internally give epsom 
salts as a drench—two pounds to a quart 
of water. If the swelling does not sub- 
side within a week, repeat dose. 


SPRAINED PSOAS MUSCLE IN A 
SOW.—I have a sow that when suckling 
her last litter of pigs gave away in her 
feet. I weaned the pigs at once. She has 
never been able to get up since. She first 
lost the use of her feet and then broke 
down in the back. She is healthy and in 
good flesh, but drags herself around. She 
has been down for over two months, I 
would like to have a remedy for the ail- 
ment. LOUIS W. BURFORD. 

Allen Co., Kas. 

A sow when first taken with these at- 
tacks should be rubbed all over the back 
with turpentine, and to make the blister 
effective upon the thick skin have it well 
rubbed in with a smoothing iron heated 
just hot enough not to scorch clothes. Do 
this once a day until the back gets sore. 
Allow no corn, but give bran and oats, 
half and half. Put her in a roomy stall 
away from other hogs and bed her down 
with clover hay free from dust and mould, 


COMBINATION SALE OF 7% HORSES. 





The attention of our readers is called 
to the grand combination sale of fancy 
bred roadsters, saddle, carriage, harness 





made pliable and easy—will look better 
longer-—by the use of” 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 

many times its cost by improved appearance: and in the cost 
repairs, ld sizes. 
Made by STANDARD OIL 00, 





All harness, old or new, is 
and wear 











HOW MUCH CAN | SAVE ?: 


This is a question that every man should ask himself when it 
comes to a b P siti Fort we manufacture 
sell them 

local 










vehicles and harness and to direct from our 
factory at wholesale prices. On this plan the saving to you is 
cent that is, you would have to pay a 


dealer or agent about that uty more 


We make 178 styles of vehicles 
of harness and are the 

ft vehicles 

se to 









the ly. e 

No. T17—Canopy top surrey with ofl burner ™ake every article we sell and ship 
nd sas cee is ot taten, Sar Reeds any mere fer cxeminar 
‘ e 6s vells for $35 more than our price, fom Ond gus oelaations 2 
latest st &c. Above all have 


® guarantee of quality at s reasonable price. 144-page illustrated catalogue 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MANUFACTURING CO., Elkhart, Indiana. 






Ne. 180— Double Bugsy 
mings. Complete ith collars. q 
OTT w 
622." As good ‘as sells for $30. 




















and all purpose horses, to be held in Ful- 
ton, Callaway county, Mo., on March 27 
and 28, 191. This undoubtedly will be the 
best opportunity ever offered to secure 
high bred horses of the acknowledged 


| choice blood lines at prices that put them 


within the reach of every farmer. 


See 
advertisement on this page. 


For catalog 


; and other information address either 


F. (DICK) Smith, Pres. 
J. H. BUCHANAN, Mgr. 
J. N. BRANDON, Sec. 
Fulton, Mo. 


NOTICE. 


The new spring and summer catalo > 
No, 39, of the Marvin Smith Co. of Chi. 
cago, is now ready for mailing. Our read- 
ers who want anything in the vehicle or 
harness line will do well to send at once 
for this new catalog, as it takes the place 
of all others previously issued. It also 
contains many new lines of goods, and 
the prices are greatly reduced. 


KENDALL'S BLISTER.—Gentlemen: I 
have been using your Kendall’s Blister in 
my practice for the past two or three 
years and find it the most satisfactory 
preparation I have ever used. Have been 
buying it by the dozen. 

Marao, Iil. F. H. BARR, D. V. 8. 


BEATS ANY LINIMENT EVER USED. 
—Enclosed find check for $1.50 for one bot- 
tle of Gombault’s Caustic Balsam. 
beats any liniment I have ever used 
where a sweating process is needed, and 
I have used a good many liniments. 

J. 8. GIBBS. 

Retreat, Wis., April 19, 1900. 

H. H. Hamer, Vermont, Ill. Dear Sir: 
It is with pleasure that I write to let 
you know that your Sure Cure is just as 
good as you said it was. My horse is 
well and I will never stop praising it as 


long as I live. 
JAMES C. REDMAN. 
Narrows, Ind., Dec., 1900. 














Champion Gaited Saddle Stallion, 


FRREX MCDONALD, will make the season of 1901 at 


the stables of HISEY & LEE, Mexico, Mo., at $25.00 the season, with 
eturn privilege. If you wish to breed, book your mare at once. 








The Saddle 
Stallion, 


FOREST KING. 





The property uf Ir. L. PARISH, 8t. Louis, will 
make the season of 1901 atMexico,Mo Address 
Tom Bass, Mexico, Mo. 


The Year Book 


FOR 1899. 


It is the most complete of the Wal- 
lace Publications since 1892. 





To get the records of all standard performers, 
and the full list of the performers of each sire ard 
dam, it takes the°place of the seven volumes issued 
from 1892 to and including 1899. 


VOLUME XV, 1899, GIVES IT ALL. 








Supplied by COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD the 
regular price of 84, charges paid. 


FILLS EVERY DEMAND. 


ERCHERONS—A few young, black, reg. stallions 
and mares at low prices. Also 320 acres 
land. A.M, WALKER. ede, Mo, 








Wgzeons Sorrel Fitew for sale, 4 years old, by 
Grattan 2:13; dam by Wilkesmont. 
F. Bezzenberger, 0’ Fallon, Mo. 


WANTED TO SELL OR TRADE 


A first class Saddle Stallion, Horse is young, sound 
and Cada hig dy © ~—< a, _ ae Per- 
ual merit. r gree 
other information, aduress _ i 
BRICK & SHEPHERD, Columbia, Mo, 


CAMBRIST 12287, 


By Wonder, 


Son of Blue Bull. 


The only Blue Bull horse in Missouri 
and possibly the best bred horse 
descended in the male line from Blue 
Bull 75. A trotter himself and a sire 
of trotters. Write for tabulated pedi- 


ret terms, etc., to 
AMES HOLLISTER, Rockville, Mo. 


ED. F. JOLIDON, 
ELVASTON, HANCOOK OO., ILL. 
IMPORTER OF 


Percheron Horses. 


A choice collection on hand. All bi m 
coming 3 years old, some older. ‘auectutely tae 
m and could pi 


ase a first-class young 
fall to cee ms 














D. R. THOMAS, Monett, Mo. 








Breeder of Horses and Jacks. Shorthorn 
Poland-China Barred P. R. Chickens and 
Bronze Turkeys and young stock for sale. 


ARTHUR STERICKER 
IMPORTER OF 


HACKNEY and CLEVELAND 


BAY HORSES. 
A fine selection of stallions on hand from 3 years 
old up for sale at very reasonable prices. Write to 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN. 


FOR SALE 


1 Black Jacks Kentucky and Tennessee breed, 2 
to rs old, 1434 to 16 hands high. 
. M. JOHNSON, Bolivar, Polk Co., Mo. 


FINE JAGK Trscs'curezars Wa 


LONE RETREAT STOCK FARM. 


MAMMOTH JACOBS, blk., 
2to7 yrs.,15 to 164hands, 
to 1280 Ibs. 10jennets, 14 to 
15%, bik. © saddlers and 
one trotter. 
All stock sound. All stock 
guaranteed. Oash deal. Priced 
right. Allregistered. 

















Lawson. 


»C cial Bank, 
3. C. RAY, Proprietor, Lawson, Mo 
To 





NEWTONS ForZeaves 
CURE.  Use$isize. 
ForDistem; W 


. Strong 
Dealersordelivered.Newton 
HorseRem.Co( .)ToledoO 








SPLIT HICKORY VEHICLES 


are made by the best workmen of the highest grade nia- 
terial obtainable. They have scores of little things about 


them which add to their beauty, safety, comfort and dur- 
ability. We sell direct to you from the factory and 


SHIP ON APPROVAL. 


If it’s not equal to any vehicle you ever saw costing 26 
kee 


more, don’t 
pit. Yourun no risk in buying of us. We finish and trim to 
suit your taste. This is our leather quarter top light buggy, with 
leather trimmings, full silver mountings 
screw rimwheels, 
and leather shafts. 
class throughout. Price, $48.50. 
Send for full catalog Split eckory 
Harness at 


ong eee axles, b; 
aterial firs 


“. 


OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., 
12 W. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 








Our low Prices and our Ten Days Trial plan are ‘‘forever 
in the way” of the local dealer, He doesn’t like us—naturally 
—because we let our customers take a vehicle and use it 10 
s before deciding whether they will keep it or not, 
: f ‘oods one ess money Dee he 
ere are two or three profits on the s he sells— 
the dealer’s, the jobber’s, the manuthoturer’s. sy make our own 
sand add but one small profit. In style, finish and material 
a was ~~ x ~ —- our vee fee — mf anywhere. 
nd for big, free catalogue an rticul of our 10 days trial 
plan. We ma e harness too. " ” 


KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., Box 46, Kalamazoo, Mich 


> 
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50c and $1.00 
a Bottle. 








YOUR HORSE___.. 


if suffering from an enlargement can be quickly 
put on his feet. No necd to blister or fire. 
The enlargement will be quickly absorbed by 


’s Liniment, 
Nothing like it to cure a sore tendon, 
or to kill a spavin, curb or splint. 
This remedy is known to more driv- 
ers and horsemen than any other lin- 


iment, because it does the work by 
its Denetrating qualities. - 


Prepared by DR. EARL 8. SLOAN, Boston, Mass., U.8. A. 





Spenlere seneraliye 

















German Coach and Percherons. 


Three importations in 1900. First of 1901 arrived March2d. At 
the last Illinois state Fair we took 15 prizes out of a possible 16. 
Our buying facilities are unsurpassed, as the oldest member of the 
firm lives in Germany and owns a couple of big stock farms. He 
buys 25 per cent cheaper than any American buyer can buy. 
Therefore, intending buyers of first-class stallions and mares will 


Stock and prices with those of ether doaters 8? wns SOMPATY ORF 
Leer, 
Germany.  OLTMANNS BROS., “Fatseka 





Pioneer Importers. 


LAFAYETTE STOCK FARM’S 
Great Stud of High-Class Stallions. 


We made three importations in 1900 of the German 








erons On the way. We have 
tallions than all others combined. Ger tm. 


rman 
portation of Black Percherons is of the highest type; everyone will weigh 
trotting bred 


when matured 2.000 tn 2.400 pounds. We also handle | 

stallions. We have imported more stallions since 1892 any firm in 
~~ America. Termsto suit buyers. All horses sold on a responsible guar- 
Bantee. Lafayette is 117 miles southeast of Chicago, on Monon and 

5 Ms Railways, also on the main line of the Wabash from 8t. Louis 

to Toledo. J.CROUCH & SON, Props., Lafayette, Ind. 











TRACELESS HARNESS 
B AKER’S (LATEST AND BEST) 


Write for circulars and prices 
8. F. BAKER @ co., Burnt Hille, N.Y. 
FOR BARREN MARES. 





LYFORD’S IMPREGNATORS AND DILATORS. 


Book on Barren Mares and Sterility Stallions, $1.00. 
Cc. C. LYFORD, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THIS BUGGY OJRECT 
$322 
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PASE = yy @ 
yout Ween. How! We will tip 





you or vehicle, 
without s cent, and let you look it over at your 
freight and "t find we have given the biggest 
bargain over ony or hesnd return the te es af our em 





GARCET, 


Lump Jaw, Big Knee, 
in fact, any inflammed, 
caked or soft bunch, 
also strained joints 
cured with 


ABSORBINE 


RelievesRheumatism and Gout in Mankind. 
00 per bottle delivered, or at regular 
dealers. 25 cents for sample bottle, 
Pamphlets free. 


W. F. YOUNG, P.'D. F., 
SPRINGFIELD, . - MASS 





PF) 








TWO EXTRA GOOD JACKS FOR SALE! 
16 hands high, heavy bone, well broken, prompt sure performers, sure f getters and the best of 


‘oal 
breeders, 6 and 7 years ol one better. Also a splendid 16 hand stallion, sired by 


id. Colts to show. 
Ashiand Wilkes, whose dam is sired by the sireof Joe Pacheon, a splendid breeder, Also some 
e CHAS, HILL, MEXICO, MISSOURI. 


COMBINATION SALE 


SEVENTY-FIVE HORSES. 


A Grand Combination Sale of Fancy Bred Roadsters, 
Saddlers, Carriage, Harness and All Purpose Horses 
will be held in Fulton, Callaway County, Missouri, on 


MARCH 27 AND 28,1901. 


Supremacy is our watch-word and Callaway will make her 1 
the pubiic by offering to the highest and best bidder the cay oeeth 
oo of hi — os ccna Fy meee at a public sale. Buyers from a 
stance not be appoin or not 
= auctioneer’s msn sg even one scrub will pass under 
e choice blood lines that will be represented in th 
follows:' Electioneer, Grattan 2:13, Forest Bird 2:24, Genie weaken 
Nutpan 2:19, oy eg ae. ge Montrose, Rex Denmark, Mark Diamond, 
Gold King, Pat Dolan, Black Squirrel and others of equal prominence. : 


JALSO 25 LARGE MULES. 
For Oatalogue and other information address either, 


J. F. (Dick) SMITH, President, J. H. BUCHANAN, Man 
J. N. BRANDON, Secretary, ea chem ceneare 


1901, 1901, 


PRAIRIE VIEW STOCK FARM, _ 


Will keep for service the following stock: 
Bellié Andrews 2:063¢ 


WALNUT BOY 2:12, omer or { eis Andrew 


Sire of Gyp Walnut 2:0834; Walnut B. 2:1244; Robbie CO. 2:141;: 

2:1644; Senenk 2:1734; Joseph R. 8 yr. 2:2934; ‘Dr. Port 2:30. ets. Bap 2 

ONWAR Y, by Onward Fewel, record 2:11}; 1st dam 
id Be D BOY, nut Boy 2:11. This horse is a black, 1 

high and one of the best gaited trotters in Missouri: 

AL by Walnut Boy 2:11}¢; 1st dam by Andrew Alligo: 

ALLISON BOY, alice of Albert Allison, 2:10%4 an others, 4 2d dam 

an inbred Olay mare. I consider Allison Boy, one of the best, if not the best 


son of Walnut Boy 2:11}. 
’ Standard and registered, sadd ‘ 
SUNSET SENIOR, SENIOR, gates and cannot beaten for ie - 


All of these horses are standard bred. I also have six J ’ vk 
from 15 to 16 hands high. Stock for sale. For full partoulare'and pedi 
ndsor or Leeton, Mo, 














by Wal- 
6 , Fassia 


gree, apply to J. @. CALLISON & SONS, W 
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Home Cirele. 


WORDS. 








Words are great forces in the realm of 
life; 
Be careful of their use who talks of 
hate, 
Of poverty, of sickness, but sets rife 
Those very elements to mar his fate. 


When love, health, happiness and plenty 
hear 
Their names repeated over day by day, 
They wing their way like answering fair- 
ies near, 
Then nestle down within our homes to 
stay. 


Who talks of evil conjures into shape 
That formless thing, and gives it life 
and scope. 
This is the law; then let no word escape 
That does not breathe of everlasting 
hope. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
ee 
Written for the RURAL WORLD: 
YARD DECORATIONS. 


This problem confronts the farm home 
each spring. We oft have vivid recol- 
lections of the failures of previous years, 
of the daily, yea, hourly battles we had 
with Biddy and her brood that thought 
the mellow flower bed the ideal spot for a 
dust bath, and the tender buds of potted 
plants tidbits for baby chicks. Even more 
aggravating was the proposition to tie the 
calf in the front yard where the grass was 
tender and juicy and bossie could be in 
the shade. If these conditions were over- 
come, drought in midsummer would give 
us parched plants instead of fresh, fra- 
grant blooms; so we conclude, no flowers 
in mine. We have had the experiences 
and know how discouraging and disap- 
pointing such conditions may be, yet our 
yards are the signboards by which many 
read our success or failures in life. You 
know all the success of life is not shown 
in a bank account; much the greater pro- 
portion will be chronicled in the record 
of the power we have exerted in making 
life for others brighter, and this flowers 
rarely fail to do. 

Each farm home must arrange the floral 
decorations so that they will give pleas- 
ure without adding great burden to the 
already too busy household. Study the 
varieties that will give brightness and 
fragrance and will stand some neglect. 
Don’t think because a neighbor who has 
a small family and has excellent health 
and in consequence can have many beds 
ef many varieties of flowers, that you 
must have them, too, even if the mo- 
ments that should be given to rest must 
be spent in their cultivation. 

A sensible mother with several young 
children looked with envy on her neigh- 
bor on an adjoining farm as she moved 
about planning and arranging her flow- 
ers one spring. She sighed, and said: 
“J can’t care for the children and the 
flowers, too.”” Her home was on the prai- 
rie, and her yard was flowerless and tree- 
less. She had been reared in an Hastern 
state, and yard decorations had been a 
marked feature of her girlhood home. 
Anyone who has come from such a home 
to a prairie home can understand how 
this mother felt. But she was wise and 
brave. Her husband sympathized, and 
flowers were, for the time, gathered from 
the fields instead of from her yard; but 
young forest trees were planted and the 
yard seeded to grass. This was kept in 
good condition and ash heaps, wood piles 
and all things unsightly were relegated 
to the rear of the home. The trees were 
planted so that their shade would in time 
be enjoyed and the view from the house 
not be obstructed. Much intelligent 
thought was given to their location, most 
of them being planted to the sides and 
rear, with one or two groups of trees 
planted well down from the house and 
not immediately in front. 

This was done fully 25 years ago. The 
boys to-day are young men, and this yard 
now is the ideal place in the community 
for its social gatherings. This home, too, 
is five miles from any railroad, yet the 
young people from the surrounding farm 
homes who assemble under those trees 
give evidence of large culture, the larger 
proportion having been given opportuni- 
ties of higher education. If flowers can t 
be cared for, plant trees and interest 
father and the boys. 

Last summer, when ali nature seeracd 
thirsty, brown and sere, a community was 
visited where in a yard were seen groups 
of castor beans, around which were grown 
petunias. The effect was charming. The 
only care given them was an abundance 
of water. The ones planted at the north 
side of a house made tropical growth. 

All can have some gratifying success 
with flowers, vines or plants if environ- 
ment is studied. 

MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 

Caldwell Co., Mo. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD: 
TREASURE THE KEEPSAKES. 


In looking through our RURAL 
WORLD we were particularly impressed 
with C. D. Lyon’s ideas of what the 
farm home and farm life should be. His 
comments will apply to, not only farm 
homes, but city homes as well. As a 
nation, we have very little individuality, 
as regards our homes and surroundings. 
Millionaires imitate the English in build- 
ing their homes and ornamenting their 
grounds; the rich copy, or try to, the 
homes of millionaires; the laboring classes 
ape the rich, and so on down the scale. 
We are a race of imitators. Everything 
too, must be “up to date.” The dear, old, 
comfortable, split-bottom armchair, grand- 
father’s favorite resting place by the fire- 
side; the time-worn writing desk that 
grandmother prized, because it was once 
a treasured belonging of her mother; the 
old silver candle sticks that were the 
delight of. our colored mammy, Aunt 
Phoebe, have all been relegated to the 
attic because “not up to date.” But 
“Madam Grundy” has of late been es- 
pecially kind for once—all the old heir- 
fooms and antiquated articles of house- 
hold use and ornamentation are being 
brought forth from. the rust and dust. 
‘We place them around as near as pos- 
sible in their old familiar corners, hold- 
ing sweet communion with the absent 
ones all the while. 

The left arm of this old chair has a 
depression on the inside near the back, 








caused by grandfather hanging his 
“every day cane” of cherry with crooked 
handle over the arm, when he sat down. 
His “Sunday cane” was of ebony, with 
golden knob, all chased and carved, and 
with his monogram on the end. We 
raise the lid of the desk; right here in 
this compartment is where grandmother 
kept her important letters, and here is 
where she left what she treasured above 
all else, the geneological history of her 
family. Ah! how she tried to impress 
upon us grand-daughters the importance 
and value of a family tree. What was it 
to us? It was no honor, we were sure, 
to be descendants of an English King. 
So the papers are gone, with the bundles 
of letters tied so neatly and so treasured 
by her. Why is it that the younger gen- 
eration is so heedless, taking no care of 
documents that they would give worlds 
to own when growing aged themselves? 
We turn from the desk, taking the candle- 
sticks in our hand and place them on the 
shelf on each side of the clock, and that 
calls to mind grandfather's old clock. We 
remember his winding the clock every 
night, then turning to grandmother and 
saying: “Peggy, it’s bed time,’’ when the 
younger members of the family would 
scamper off to bed. O, dear! O, dear! 
This is such a beautiful world if we could 
only keep our loved ones with us; all 
the dreadful storms, earthquakes, drouths 
and other evils of our world are as noth- 
ing compared with losing dear ones in 
death; and we should treasure their keep- 
sakes, for there is sure to come a time 
when we will prize them above all price. 
Bottineau Co., N. D. “NANCY.” 


Written for the RURAL WORLD: 
A NEW HOME. 


We've taken peaceful possession of a 
home recently, so you see I’m home at 
last, and must tell you so, for it is the 
one object I’ve longed for ever since I 
started out for myself—a homeless girl 
school teacher. 

Ten years ago I married a farmer with- 
out a home also; but we thought with 
our united efforts we would soon have a 
home. We went to the Chickasaw Na- 
tion, I. T., and rented land.. 

We did well and could have procured a 
home ere this, but my husband was a 
favorite with a man he did business with 
for eight years, who gave him money- 
making advantages which were, he 
thought, quite a consideration, and which 
induced him to remain a renter longer 
than he would otherwise have done. 

On a rented place one is aware one can- 
not build a permanent home, for even an 
Indian could not give a home if he desired 
to, because he could not give a lawful 
title to it. The Indians’ country is in an 
unsettled condition, and it may be eight 
or nine years more before their land af- 
fairs are such as to permit them to 
make a lawful deed to anyone. When 
the proper time comes, we believe good 
homes can be got for reasonable sums. 
While renting we took a just pride in 
keeping up the place where we lived. We 
took a great delight in our immediate 
surroundings, as well as in good clean 
crops. My yard was a mass of flowers in 
their season. I had also vine-covered 
arbors or porches. The thought would 
often arise in mind, I can not arrange 
my surroundings as I wish. I know i 
cannot live here always, and probably 
those who live here after me will have no 
taste for these things, and they will soon 
disappear for lack of care. My prophecy 
came true. 

A friend said to me this fall: ‘You 
should see the old place; it looks like a 
wreck.” It made me sad enough, but I 
realize that such trials come to all hon- 
est renters. Let me say right here to 
those persons who rent; don’t be induced 
by flattering offers to continue on and 
on, but just as soon as you can pay one- 
third in cash and the rest on easy terms, 
contract for a home of your own; move 
into it, and go to work with a hearty 
good will and you will come out all right 
in the end. You get all you make, are 
your own boss, which is quite an item, 
we think. Every American-born citizen 
should cultivate a true spirit of inde- 
pendence. I know one cannot be a renter, 
though the landlord be ever so kind, and 
feel that perfect freedom one feels in a 
home of his own. I know a fifteen- 
year-old boy, whose father has been a 
renter all the boy’s life, until last year. 
The boy said last summer, while their 
first corn crop, entirely their own, was 
growing, ‘“‘I cannot realize yet that we 
are in a home of our own. It will seem 
strange, indeed, in the fall not to count 
off a part of our crop and give it to some- 
one else.’”’” His father had barely made a 
living while renting. Now the prospects 
are for them to do well. They have a 
very good place, which, if properly man- 
aged, will make them a good living and 
a snug little bank account every year. 
We have a little boy eight years old, 
and it is our wish to build a home for 
him, one of beauty and worth sufficient 
to induce him to remain with us many 
long years yet. 

After carefully reading this article I 
happened to think of Helen Watts Mc- 
Vey’s advice in regard to writing for the 
press. Woe is me, I fear; but “fools will 
rush in where angels fear to tread.’’ Well, 
if ye editor is kind enough to publish 
this I may have the cheek to come again 
in the future, and tell you about my new 
home in this country, our plans for im- 
provements, etc. “A. GREENER.” 
Cleveland Co., Okla. T. 

Let us have the plans of improving the 
new home, for we feel assured that they 
will be of interest to the readers, as this 
letter has the ring of victory over trials, 
and such individuals can always speak 
the helpful word. But we hope our cor- 
respondent will choose another pen name, 
for we are sure, from reading the fore- 
going letter, that ‘“‘A. Greener’ is not an 
appropriate name for her. The letter is 
thoughtful, suggestive and helpful.—Ed- 
itor. 


SOME THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


Water for laying dust is more effective 
if salt is added. 

Do not pat or smooth down mashed po- 
tatoes, as it makes them heavy. 

Mix ginger-cookies with cold coffee in- 
stead of water; it will improve them. 
Save your cold tea for the vinegar bar- 
rel. It sours easily and gives color and 
flavor. 

Turnips are improved by adding one or 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar when cook- 
ing. 

Rub damp salt on cups and saucers to 


SOMEHOW OR OTHER. 


The good wife bustled about the house, 

Her face still bright with a pleasant 
smile, 

As broken snatches of happy song, 

Strengthened her heart and hand the 
while. 

The good man sat in the chimney nook, 

His little clay pipe within his lips, 

And all he’d made and all he’d lost 

Ready and clear on his finger tips. 


“Good wife, I've just been thinking a bit; 
Nothing has done very well this year; 
Money is bound to be hard to get, 
Everything’s bound to be very dear; 
How the cattle are going to be fed, 
How we're to keep the boys at school, 
Is kind of a debit and credit sum, 
I can’t make balance by any rule."’ 


bread, 
And she faced him with 
laugh; 


a 


That the good, 
chaff, 
And what if the wheat was only chaff, 


I'm not a woman to worry a bit— 
Somehow or other we get along. 


“Into some lives rain must fall; 
Over all lands the storm must beat; 


The after sunshine is twice as sweet. 


road, 
In every grief we've found a song, 
We've had to bear and had to wait— 
But somehow or other we get along. 


other, 
Stood by each other whatever befell; 


er, 
And all of them living and doing well. 
We owe no man a penny, my dear, 


Good man, I wish you would smoke again 
And think how well we've got along.” 


He filled his pipe with a pleasant laugh. 


He said, “I'll do as you tell me, love; 
I'll just count up on the other side.” 


song, 
A song that followed me many a year; 
“Somehow or other we get along.” 
—Selected. 


the RURAL WORLD: 
EXPECTATION. 


Written for 


Does expectation load the wings of time.’ 


than do those of the above lines. 


tered by disappointment. 


that portrayed by the expectation. 


come. 


terialized. 
The Cliff, Ill. 


DYPE. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD: 
OUR MINISTER. 


Is it not a little strange that some per- 
sons can see so much more loveliness in 
things and people than others do? I 
sometimes think it is because there is 
so much more of the beautiful in their 
own hearts, and that it is the reflection of 
this they behold with the mind’s eye. Just 
such a personage you will find in P. J. 
Rinehart, our young minister. He sees 
only the beautiful. If he were to visit 
you, and your yard were full of weeds, 
and there was one rose bush full of roses 
in it, he would never see the weeds, but 
would walk straight to the rose bush and 
stand there entranced by its loveliness, 
oblivious to all else. He would not realize 
that there was a weed in the yard. To 
this young minister things look more 
beautiful than they would to one less 
cultured and refined, for he is a man 
not only capable of seeing the beautiful in 
everything, but he wants others to see it. 
I think this is the secret of his seeing so 
much to admire in my home. 
Mr. Rinehart is a young minister, and 
one we all love very much. He has abil- 
ity that will enable him to be recognized 
as a divine of power and influence. He has 
spent much time in our home; where he 
is always a welcome guest, for with his 
presence comes sunshine. He inspires one 
with a resolve to be better. He is one 
that sees loveliness in all of God’s works. 
He is ‘a man of fine presence and always 
manifests the spirit of the Christian 
gentleman, who lives to do good. 

ROSA AUTUMN. 
Rosedale Farm, Ill. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
WE NEED SUNSHINE. 


L. G. of Pettis Co., Mo., asks: “How 
long could we live without sunshine?’”’ Not 
long, as I can testify. I moved into my 
present house about a month ago. It had 
not a single window. It seemed as if I 
were in a dungeon. I was not long get- 
ting some windows. Sunshine is health 
to the physical man, as much as spiritual 
sunshine is to the soul. Without the 
sunshine of God’s love this world would 
be a dreary place. 

For myself, all I wish in this life is the 
privilege of rearing my six children to be 
useful men and women. 
has never seen éts father’s face, will never 


love. MRS. M. E. WARREN. 
Cherokee N., Ind. Ter. 


Too much salt prevents bread rising. 


should have stood at least twelve hours. 


minutes before baking. 


She turned her round from the baking 
cheerful 


“Why, husband, dear, anyone would think 
rich wheat was only 


As long as we both are well and strong? 


But when the rain and storm are o’er, 


Through every strait we have found a 


“For thirty years we have loved each 


Six boys have called us father and moth- 


We're both of us loving, well and strong; 


He kissed his wife with a tender pride; 


She left him then with his better thought, 
And lifted her work with a low, sweet 


“With what a heavy and retarding weight 


Surely no words in our language can 
better express the cares of human life 
What- 
ever our surroundings may do, whatever 
the scenes that encompass us, the weight 
of expectation loads the mind with the 
fear that the desired aim or pleasure may 
not be realized. The air castles, built for 
betterment, may be demolished by the 
rugged changes of time, the bright antic- 
ipations of enjoyment of some object or 
possession to be attained may be shat- 
As the great 
curtain of time slowly unrolls, gradually 
revealing the mysteries beyond, the real- 
ity may form a picture far different from 
And 
as the years roll on from youth to age the 
varied changes that strew the pathway 
may destroy the actuality of the dream 
of expectation only to awaken new ex- 
pectations for the days and years to 
Thus life drifts away and the end 
comes, leaving a record of existence to 
the very reverse of what would have been 
had the substance of expectation ma- 


The youngest 


hear his voice, or never know a father’s 


To whip sweet cream successfully it 


To have baked apples good and tender, 
put them into boiling hot water a few 


Poultry Yard. 


REFORM IN POULTRY BREEDING. 
We knew Vr. Kinder would have his 
feathers mussed—in fact, we thought he 
would be lucky if he did not lose a good 
share of his plumage—for attacking the 
“feather cranks,”’ Standard, etc., as he 
did in the RURAL WORLD of March 6. 
He gets beak and spur in this issue from 
two defenders of the Standard, while we 
are obliged to “hold back’’ others until 
he recovers a little from the onslaught. 
We hope Mr. Kinder will not get run clear 
out of the yard. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: After reading 
J. G. Kinder’s communication in the RU- 
RAL WORLD of March 6, I felt like ex- 
pressing my opinion on the subject, too. 
While we are breeding for utility we can 
also breed for markings. Hens with good 
markings and good size will lay equal to, 
or better than, mongrels, and if we are 
not particular about the plumage, what 
can we call such but mongrels? 

While some breeders inbreed too much, 
and thus decreasé the weight of their 
fowls, others are striving to increase the 
weight and are accomplishing a big thing 
when they succeed in their undertaking. 
For example, the White Holland turkeys 
were a few years ago very small and con- 
sidered very delicate. To-day they are 
fine, large, strong turkeys, and are sought 
after by everybody. 

Our Standard should give weight for’ 
Leghorns as well as other fowls, yet 
over large birds of any breed are not such ' 
hustlers as the medium or smaller .sized 
birds; and those that are ready to hustle 
for a living are the profitable ones. Let 
us have size along with our markings, but 
never give up the right markings in plum- 
age or otherwise for a half pound or a 
pound of extra meat. 

MRS. BELLE BALDWIN. 

Shelby Co., Mo. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: In your issue 
of March 6, Mr. J. G. Kinder takes occa- 
sion to assail the American Standard of 
Perfection poultry shows, judges, etc., in 
general and “feather cranks’’ in partic- 
ular, 

Now, I am glad to say that I can also 
claim the honor of not only being a 
breeder of high-class poultry, but also a 
lover of every known breed of fowls, and 
it is this that prompts me in refuting 
the thin and somewhat amusing argu- 
ments of Mr. Kinder in behalf of mon- 
grels. 

I regret to say that our friend shows un- 
pardonable ignorance of the requirements 
of the Standard when he says that “it is 
feathers and not performance that rule,” 
since the highest scale of points for color 
in any breed contains only 30 points out 
of 100. We do not claim, nor do the mak- 
ers of the Standard claim, that it is ab- 
solutely perfect, in every particular; but 
we do claim that it is the best guide that 
we have at the present time. At the same 
time we hope and believe that with the 
natural progress of the future will come 
improvements. This the high standing 
of those at the head of the association in- 
sures, for the present, happy are they 
who can come up to the requirements of 
the Standard in its present form, and 
right here let us remark, that those who 
cannot do so had as well step down and 
out, for in proportion as the Standard is 
improved upoa, just in that proportion 
will breeders find it harder to conform 
to. And asking pardon in advance for 
attempting to judge others, I must say 
that I fear the trouble with Mr. Kinder is: 
He has exhibited fowls deficient in plum- 
age and is “sore’’ because they failed to 
win. The fallacy in his assertion that the 
required feathering of the Brown Leg- 
horn has worked an irreparable injury to 
that breed, is shown in the fact that it is 
given the lowest scale on color of any 
breed (being only 25 per cent), while the 
feathering of the Light Brahma is as 
exacting, perhaps, as in any breed (cer- 
tainly more so than in the Brown Leg- 
horn), and who can say they have been 
dwarfed thereby? If the Barred Plymouth 
Rocks and Light Brahmas wax and grow 
fat under the strenuous ‘“cutting’’ by 
“feather cranks,’’ what is the matter 
with the Brown Leghorns, especially since 
the class to which they belong is given 
by the Standard 10 points for size, this 
being the only-class thus favored, and 
this being the extreme limit for any 
characteristic in any breed? As Mr. K. 
affirms that the Minorcas have not suf- 
fered in size by the application of the 
Standard, we ask him why they have not, 
since they belong to the same class and are 
subject to exactly the same unjust (7) 
scale? The answer will perhaps be found 
in the fact that the Minorcas are in the 
hands of another breeder. 

Under the circumstances we think we 
are justified in advising Mr. K. to get a 
copy of the despised Standard if he hasn’t 
one, and study it; if he has one to get it 
down, dust it off and read it, and see 
if he doesn’t see it in a different light, 
for we feel sure the fault is not in the 
Standard, neither is it in the shows, nor 
yet in the “feather cranks’ but in him- 
self, as a breeder, instead. 

Mr. Kinder’s inconsistencies seem to 
have no limit, for, after giving all the 
“laced, barred and buff beauties’ fits, say- 
ing that they are no better than the 
“common mixed,” he offers the sugges- 
tion that somebody produce “a Brown 
Minorca with yellow legs’’ for his spe- 
cial benefit, giving as proof that the “‘com- 
mon mixed” are better than the Stand- 
ard bred, that they constitute 95 per 
cent of the fowls that go on the market 
to be slaughtered. It seems to me that 
this should be sufficient proof of their in- 
feriority, to one that is not able to see 
it without such proof. When the Stand- 
ard bred fowls go on the market and the 
mongrels are kept for breeding purposes, 
then the fact will constitute some argu- 
ment in favor of the latter. 

The secret to Mr. K.’s tirade, we think, 
lies in the fact that he is not keeping the 
breed best suited to his fancy. This is 
clearly shown in the last paragraph of 
his article when he says: ‘““There are only 
three real essentials for the breeder to 
labor for—egg production, size and early 
development.’”’ He is very modest in his 
demands, but while we are not here to 
exalt any one breed over another, we feel 
sure that there is a breed better suited to 
his requirements. 

Then we find ourselves wondering why, 
if “the markings haven’t anything to do 
with the utility of the breed,’’ would he 


, 


tistical to accept advice from a “feather 
crank” it would give me pleasure to out- 
line in some future issue a system of line 
breeding that might be of value, and 
would show clearly to any mind capable 
of receiving an impression that not only 


|can it be done without inbreeding, but 


that it tends only to improvement, and 

is absolutely the only way of fixing a 

type. THORN VICKERS. 
Vernon Co., Mo. 


POULTRY POINTERS. 

No other stock will pay as poorly if 
neglected, or as well if extra‘care is taken 
of them as fowls. If you only half feed 
them you will certainly lose that much. 


It is poor policy to use real eggs, fresh 
or stale, as nest eggs. They are liable to 


| get broken and teach the hens the habit 


of egg eating. Use artificial nest eggs. 


B. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo., sends 
new copy for his egg advertisement. He 
says the egg trade is just booming, and 
that the RURAL WORLD is doing him 
splendid service in that line. Notice the 
change in his ad. 


Scaly legs in fowls is caused by a mi- 
croscopic insect or parasite. Dipping in 
kerosene oil will kill them and cure the 
malady, but care should be taken to do 
jit early in the day, so the fowl may exer- 
cise in the open air until it evaporates. 
It will then do the fowl no harm. 


ALBERT GUTGELL, 3145A Alfred ave- 
| nue, St. Louis, Mo., writes: “I have yet 
on hand 12 of those fine Barred Plymouth 
| Rock cockerels (Montauk strain) which 
I will sell at very reasonable prices to 
make room for young stock. They are 
‘large and vigorous, even in color and 
nicely barred.”’ 

MRS. BELLE BALDWIN, Shelbyville, 
Mo., whose advertisement of White Hol- 
land turkeys, Embden geese, Pekin ducks, 
| White Wyandotte, and S.C. White Leghorn 
chickens will be found elsewhere on this 
page, is prepared to sell eggs from good 
oem She will be glad to hear from RU- 
AL WORLD readers, and we have no 
doubt they will be pleased with what they 
buy from her. 


W. H. RICHEY, Sedalia, Mo., is adver- 
tising Langshan chickens in our columns. 
He breeds splendid birds, as his prize rec- 
ord will show, having won prizes at the 
Missouri State shows for the last seven 
years. He has won the first prize on 
breeding pen six times, as well as num- 
erous prizes in class. He can spare a few 
cockerels, as well as eggs. Look up his 
advertisement. 


G. M. HOADLEY, Sedalia, Mo., adver- 
tises Barred Plymouth Rock eggs in this 
issue. He has six splendid yards of this 
popular breed, and the entire lot are of a 
high order of merit. Yard No. 1 is head- 
ed by Walnut King, that scored 94% at 
the Missouri State Show. In pullets he 
has, in yard 1, daughter of the first prize 
cockerel of 1899, one daughter of the first 
prize cockerel of 1900, and one sister of the 
first and second prize cockerel at Madison 
Square Garden show in 1900. 


MRS. J. A. JOHNSTON, Prairie Home, 
Mo., writes: “I wish to say to RURAL 

WORLD readers that I have a few nice 
cockerels yet for sale at reasonable prices, 
to close out. I also have some Bronze and 
White Holland toms to sell at bargain 
prices. I have one fine yearling tom that 
scores . My yards are all mated. I 
have three ane yards of Bronze and one 
of White Holland turkeys, and am book- 
ing orders for eggs.” 

BREED FROM A GOOD COCKEREL.— 
We always find that a well-developed 
cockerel makes the best breeder. Where 
a two-year-old cock is used, it should 
have been separated from the hens all 
the previous autumn and winter. By 
these means a very fair percentage of fer- 
tile eggs may be expected, but poor re- 
sults are often experienced when no previ- 
ous separation has taken place. Under the 
most favorable circumstances, however, 
there are almost always a larger percent- 
age of unfertile eggs when an old male 
bird is used, as compared with a well- 
matured cockerel. 

MRS. M. L. SINGLETON, proprietor 
Elmhurst Poultry Yards, Wellsville, Mo., 
writes: ‘‘Please change my advertisement 
to an egg ad., as my fowls are nearly all 
sold. Please ‘say that I have a few tur- 
key pullets and Langshan cockerels left, 
which I will sell cheap. have had a 
splendid trade this winter, and the good 
old RURAL WORLD did it. I am better 
prepared than ever to please my custom- 
ers. I am offering Langshan eggs from 
pens scoring from 93% to 9% at $2 per 
15; per 30, and $5 per 50; M. B. tur- 
key eggs from pens scoring from %% to 
96% at $3 per 9, and $5 per 18 

Salt in aiding digestion, says Mr. 
Brackenbury in “Poultry Keeper,” also 
keeps the system in good working order. 
The blood will be kept free from impuri- 
ties, the fowls will have no colds, no 
canker nor roup. Then, too, there are 
those miserable, wiry, little gizzard worms 
which find it impossible to exist in the 
salt-fed food. Mr. Brackenbury’s method 
of feeding scalded oats is to season each 
feed of oats with salt at the rate of a 
good large tablespoonful to each eight or 
10 quarts of the oats. Sprinkle the salt 
over the top of the oats and then pour 
boiling water over them, being careful to 
use no more water than the oats will 
readily absorb. Stir or mix them up well 
Let the pail in which the oats are scalded 
WORTH $25.—B. H. Greider, ‘the well- 
known poultry breeder of Florin, Pa., 
whose card will be found elsewhere in 
this issue, recently received a letter from 
@ customer who enclosed stamps for 
several copies of Mr. Greider’s catalog 
for his friends, saying that the copy he 
has received was worth fully $25 to him. 
It is a most valuable book, handsomely 
illustrated and containing full descrip- 
tions of all the leading varieties of poul- 
try. Mr. Greider’s farm at Florin is one 
of the best stocked poultry establishments 
in the country. He has been a careful 
student of advanced methods, and by 
careful breeding has produced as fine a 
lot of fowls as will be found onrwnee. 
Moreover, having a large farm, his fowls 
are not cooped up in little pens, but have 
the good range necessary to health and 
vigor, and the production of fertile eggs 
which hatch chicks that live and grow. 
It is for this reason that Mr. Greider’s 
customers always are so well satisfied 
with their purchases from him. Send 8 
cents for his valuable book. It is full of 
money-making hints. Circulars free. 


A LITTLE WONDER.—The larger in- 
cubators are not necessarily the only 
good ones, and we are glad to call atten- 
tion to the 50-egg Bantam incubator made 
by our advertiser, the Buckeye Incubator 
Co. of Springfield, O., which is one of the 
most satisfactory hatchers of its class on 
the market. The Buckeye Bs gy put into 
this little machine the care and 
thorough construction found i in their larg- 
er sizes. It has made | pre wonderful 
records even in the hands beginners. 

Moreover, the price at which ‘. is sold is 
so low no one who has even a small flock 
of hens need do — an incubator. It 
is sold on 30 days’ , and money 
will be refunded if ees is not en- 
tirely satisfied. Since the illustration 
shown above was made, several improve- 
ments have been added to the machine, 
one of them being a metal lamp instead 
of the glass lamp shown in the cut. A 
novel feature of their larger machines is 
a@ separate regulating ap tus for each 
separate egg chamber, which not only in- 
sures more even temperature when the 
machine is being run at its full capacity, 
but admits*the use of each chamber inde- 
pendently of the others if so desired. 


log and mention having seen the ad in the 
RURAL WORLD. 


Write the Buckeye people for the cata- Bat 


and E-rpenses, 


$15 &-00A Ww EEK yearly coutract, 
— weetly ly pay, for ah oy rig 
to is ba wn rok Mixture : ft mwrrit We fur- 
ish bank reference o st relia 
EUREKA MPG. CO., Dept. K., East St. Louis, Til. 


KLGIAN HARES, sired by Champion Fashoda 
sworn certificate of breedi 8 nes scoring 
from 93 to 9 pointe; pie: prise, OF mp. strains 
rom $3. Co. 


702 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, 








POULTRY. 


a cqtasivet Eggs for 
hatching. “4 


BLAC tor 
JACOB WETRICE Wahoo, Neb. 
1GH scoring Black Langshan eggs, $1.00 a 15; 
for incubators, $5.00 per 100 Large pure bred 


H B. Turkey eggs, $2.00 per 11. Mrs. J.T. Arvin, 
Roanoke, Mo. 


190 MATINGS: 


Circe 











—Bilver  ~ Golden Wysn- 
ryrt oo, _ 


B.A. Cuast, Ganviien, Mo. 


PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 


Bron 8, Lt. Brab- 











and White Holland 
mas, silver, Golden ana White W: 
=e jie Plymouth Rocks, Peafowls oot Don 
uineas. Eggs for hatching. Mrs. J. A. JO N 
Prairie Home, Cooper Co., Mo. 
BUYS 100 EGGS. $1.25 one sit- 
ting. $2, 10 Bronze Turkeys eggs, 
= Either Brown or White Leghorn. 
Barred or hite P. Rocks, or 
lack Minorca. Fancy stock for sale. Circu- 
lar free, E, W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 
HITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, Emden Geese 
Pekin Ducks, Lda. Rp — roa 8. C, White 
Leghorns. Eggs reas Wri 
MRS. BELLE 1 BALDWIN. Shelbyville, Mo. 





“YES” mes, 


. B. 

hite Guineas. All 

gs 1 Order any kind wanted (§ order and 
John R. Garbee, Box R W. Billings, Mo. 


FOR SALE! 


| 9 Bronze Turkeys, Plymout! 
Cockerels and Poland China Pigs of Black 
Urs. Look Me Over and Chief Perfection 2d strains. 


ot ‘on or ad 
J. KE. SUMMERS, Huntsville, Mo 


oD 








ARBRRED Ply. Rocks Ghentent sevain). Choice 

onckerels, $1.00 to $3.00 each. r hatch- 

ng. $1 Le 15; 61.50 for26 Albert wugesell. Al- 
red and Scanlan avenues, 8t. Louis, Mo. 





M 4M MOTH Bronze Turkeys; large and fine, score 
to97. Mrs. John U. Knox. New Florence, Mo 
White Holland Turke 


PRIZE WINNING scc'SereaFiymoucs 


in season 
Address Miss Mary L. Schaal, xington, Mo’ 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 

From paorert meee tig Barred andBuff Rocks 
and 8, C. . Best strains, $2for 15, $5 

for 45. Ae rmED. C C. WEEKS, Eldon, Mo. 

{ ABGE English Berkshires, Toulouse Geese. B. 
P. Rock and Rose Combed ite Leghorn chick- 

ens. . Write me. 

J. E. Burgess, Macedonia, Phelps Co., Mo. 

MAPLEHURST’S NEW yay! tf x Beas. 

esh, Fertile and True 


R668 from Al birds in most mae = or profitable 
classes viz. L 3 d Ri: B. 
n! 


W. and B. L. 
£68! From exhibi 
30; out of standard breede: pe! per 
% hatch guaranteed. Express prepaid on 4 to é 
sitting orders. South- Downs, Polands, Collies and 
Shorthorns: low. 
W. B. DOAK, Russellville, Tenn. 


BARGAINS. IN BARRED ROCK os 


“s--aK Barred Rock 

from special = 
tines write ie & MB, Tones Turkey eggs 
$3.00 for 13. 


Mrs. U. E. THURMOND, Louisiana, Mo. 


LANGSHAN Goh at 62.00 ber 15, $5.00" per Pi 
Scoring t Ptrom 95! 3 96%, Py Ot con $5.00 myer 18. 
ELMAURST POULTR 


Ya RDS. 
Mrs M. L. SINGLETON, Prop. 


Wellsville, Mo. 
‘PRIZE WINNING 


B ack Lengshans, winners of Breeding pen at 
Missonri State Show six times in seven years, 
EGGS FOR 5. 


W. A. ‘RITCHEY, Sedalia, Mo. 
EGG 


FROM pases WINNING BARRED PLY- 
OCKS. Yard No. 1 he 
Champton Coamnesk of West this ~~ Walnut King, 



































females. Eggs, Seeds of ex- 
cellent birds: eats, 81. 

GGS Barred Rocks! 
Ranch, New Florence. Mo. 
$1. 


MOUTH jaded by 
9.46 at Missouri — & ow. a high class 
si.bop r 13. "Call on on or a‘ dress, 
M HOADLEY, Sedalia, Mo. 
E. $1.50 per 15. PEKIN DUCKS. 
A postal gets circular. Nepenthe Poultry 
8.0.B. LEGHORN 
AND P. B. ROOK E 
v0. Poland Shinn Pigs a— 
F.D OF she Shelbina, Shelby Co., Mo. 








use 20-page Llnscracea rouitry 
‘ue.—A guide for poultry rais 

ero. ee | — ee on 

—e winter 


a ineabstors, howe, ot ion, Bend stame 


Frank Foy Des Moines Ta. torr. F. 


KLONDIKE 
INCUBATOR 


KARRKKA ASE ERK CEE 


QUICK MONEY 


aaelN GHICKENS... 











Box91¢, 














self regulators that 
MEEP THE 
HEAT JUST 
RIGHT. : 
aby getting aifer them, 80 
pans 5 
oom ‘all Sent in every way, a, 04 at low Lay em 


fully 
Des Moines incubator Co., Box 88, Des Moines, la 





E. R. KOONTZ, RICHARDS, Mo., 


Breeder class White H pee 
L. eB and Barred P. Rocks one 


PURE BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES 








EM. B. TORKEYS. Ress, eee Barreda 
| FP Piymotin hooks high scor! ne, ens: she LA 


Mrs. WM. H, TAYLOR 
W * ts BOOED 008 B. JAVAS, Eggs $i. per 


FucD. DALTON. Walker, Mo. 
EC6S Bupies and ee 7 








from choice White oe ae . Rocks— 
MAY. Wilson, Mo. 
urr Lnemoet, ®. L. WYANDOTTSS, B. P. 


Ww H. Turkeys. Toulouse Geese. 
fw M. E. OREWILER. Shelbyville, Mo. 


FOR SALE aa 


15, $5.00 per 7 and 
Rocks a No. 








$12.00 per 
» $5.00 for six 


D. T. HEIMLICH, Jacksonville, Ill. 


29 FIRST PRIZES 


Won at 5 oon. 


» P. 





and 4 
Specials 
exhibits in 1900, on B P. Rocks, 
Buff Cochin . L. Wyandottes and Mammeth 
Bronze Turkeys. Stock for sale with score card. 
MRS. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, [llinois. 


ENTY-five years in the poultry business; 











pasts , Nanethens and.M. B: Turkeys. 


lg TS . Prices reasonable, 
RVIN noke, Mo. 

















best, 8s0 to 
k Point, M 





have es svar and eggs to almost every 
‘or justrated cai bess 
Eastern stock. MBs. KA al ‘ tne beet 
Bowling Green, Mo. 
BUFF ROCKS = * Wyentaties a 8. A 
Hope veue 
me. NES. Ames, Seb” 
A a. T. 
HITE and BUFF ROCKS and PEKIN DUCK 
W as good as the best; moreno 
J.B. MING, Mexico, Mo 
BSE AuSLED HAMB 
SILVER S tor go a. Regs 8 pues $1 each 
OMAS VICKERS, Walker, Vense Co., Mo. 
recs $1.50 PER 15. 1901, 
p+ ay Va he (Coghins, Blac k Lang- 
dot 
90 to 95. te ?. ED Os CAMP Pou inn —" 
GGS war. White Wyandottes ana 
White ae Black Langshans, 
Good stock at $1 for 15 Tt 
Pre re a c HOUCHENS. Fe 1. 
. Robinson strains. Eggs from 
Biers Goris. 15.82.50 for 30, J. A. Thompson, 
Farm-ralsed. “Brosh bivod yestly id exeeti; 
‘arm- le sh yearly 26, 
$1.75, . 8. Jenkins. Rocheport, M >. 





HOICE B. R. Cockerels $1.25 each; Eggs $1.25 
for 15. White e turkey o zs $2.00 for 10. Berk- 
re swine. CINTOSH, Monett, Mo. 


UFF Orpingtons. Eggs f om best birds, prize win- 
B ners, forls. Geo. 8. Townsend, Troy. Mo. 








;|WHITE P. ROCKS AND PEKIN BUCES 


bi t score from 90 to 9334. have f 


ey ; 


for sale that will h hatch, oi ons 
00; 50, $2.50; 100, $4.00; 200, $7. 
rs. Frank Franklin. Vinita, 1T 





cae HOLLAND TOMS, 22 ' 27 pounds, $2.50 
earling ton tom, Da = $3.00 
ii, & d, Illinois. 


83 Eggs, $1.00 Per 15,!9 


High-class Barred Pyne nok. Bom: Lang- 
shan and -ingle comb Ceghor: 
Sunshine Pouitry Yards, 1 [rondate, Mo, 











ARRED Pypes Rocks; eggs from prize win- 
ners, $1,50 fur 15, Dodge Bros., Louisiana, Mo. 


gor 8 onan EGGS, $1.25 per 13 
HY. C. WAHLMANN, Red Bud, Illinois. 


S price ox SALE Barred Ply. Rock = lg 
0. 








price; extra large and well passed. 
1, $2.00; No. 2, $1 50: duck, cai 
MRS. G.F, TRESCOTT, Winfield, Mo. 


ARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS — Twenty - five 
cocks for sale. I breed the rocks exclusively, 
‘arm raised. aaa in coon at $1.00 per setting. 
LLER, Pennsboro, } Mo. 


DEAL POULTRY FARM. . 





s 


Cc. 
White Guineas, Mammoth Bronze ae 
x 


White China Geers. in season. 
Hinton. Boone Co., M 


MOTHERS 


Duroc-Jerseys 
and W. P: Rocks. 


Young stock after Sept. Ist. Kgas for hatching, $1 
per 13 or $2 per 30. Address. wag 8. Thomas, 
R.F.D. No. 4, Carthage. Mo. 


> INGUBATORS 


peg yf wag Chickens, 
Turke:s, Willhateh 
J anytine th that a hen can. 
for Free 


sr 


and 
9). 





If you fail to finda aes for Bea 
My rag try PENINE. Sam) x Free. 
dy ‘Co ., Bt. Louis, Mo. 
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&e., are a tew w of the many 





20TH CENTURY | POULTRY BO BOOK. 
fansous Reliable Incubators and Brest i Brosiers' 
Eciemeisn en 51 Reaeeores Rellable Inc. 


rs on the Farm,’ P 
pebans orn Peake Raia Baoan Yu 


“Poultry Balsing on the Farm” 


eetiastie 
and Brooders are used all over the 
». & Grooder Co. Box 8-15. ‘Retncy.a- 











INVESTIGATE BEFORE. E YOU & BUY. | 


Ween ar ectenes & be pore oe Fc ard 


URE HATCH INCUBATORS _ 


osons hey ae 
Spor fines Eyeteatee 
SURE mcrae, {NCUBATOR COMPANY, CLAY CENTER, NEBRASKA. 


GODERS are 
sure. in tor 
is E We don’t 











Pet Plymouth Bowe... 


BB 
18 7 $3 00 








dl or SETTINGS “Sa 


EGGS FROM FULL BLOOD STOCK. 


1 00§ White 


careless washing. 

A good way to test toilet soap is to 
touch it to the tongue, and if this smarts 
the soap will irritate the baby’s skin. 
Chopped orange peels added to mince 
meat give the meat a pleasant flavor. 
Two fresh will season about eight | Take 
nce meat. 
MRS. J. M. MACKINTOSH. 


Always rub all fruits well with flour 
before adding to the cake; this prevents 
their settling to the bottom. 


prefer to have the black Minorcas 
changed to a brown, and the slate-colored 
legs changed to a yellow? 

Neither are Mr. K.’s ideas concerning 
line breeding any less erroneous than his 
other views. 

If I were sure he would not be too ego- 


Eges 
CHAMBERLAIN’S PERFECT CHICK FEED 


wa ROCKS ROOT. B BUM vloneore ae 15. 
Silver-Laced ced Wyandottes, | 


cockerels fur sale at from 
tonne coon © per cuttin: tr a> rasan 
headed by lst a8 ond tum cockere!s pt 
State Show and Ist Sedalia 
E. COD 'G, Sedalia 





seen gow ee our little chicks. Saves time and trouble. Makes them 


and always ready for use. Little goes a long ways, 100 ib eae oan sipick and keeps 
“CHAMBERLAIN'S PERFECT HEN FEED 


Will make your hens ES S.-i Bn | from St. Louis 
me * sent Pair pr treiets. Sedan organs carty 


REFERENCE :—Bank 0 irkwood. Sel St. Leuis Co., Mo. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
noe UININE T. 

Take LAXa’ QUININE 4 iefalls ure 

Peeves cpmisalels on cach 
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TRY 


Allen’s Lung Balsam 


FOR 
THAT 
COUGH 


Mothers wil! find ita pleasant and safe remedy 
wo give their children for whooping cough an¢ 
croup. At druggists, 250, 50c and §1.00 a bottie. 








You will be pleased with 
the results. It contains no 
opium in any form, and as 
an expectorant it has no 
equal. 








jank save timber anda x 
ARNS of pean £0009 Renpem. J 


states. Tested fo: 
SHAWVER 
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Dana's: rai. EAR LABELS 


comet ip Metallic 


tA p. 
BROTHERS. | Bellefontaine, © 








y name or address with consecutive 
associ ~ anc 
“eupply fo forty Ly = ~ “poi 
en Gels 


ted. 
ANA. 70 free agents Lal 


Chicago Sheep Shearing 
Machine 7.20% 


tewart’s Pat. 
Price $15 















Guaranteed to shear any 
kind of wool that grows. 
my Al Finetal “ss irom the 


¥%, solid metal 
. Zt ened 

BOOK ON SHEARING just published. ae 
eenner. with valuable hints for fast and wll be oat 

. M. Marquis, champiun of the world, will a sen 

Free ‘to any sheep owner on application. Add 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT oo. 

258-160 Huron Street, Chieago, Ills. 


The Pig Pen. 


A TAMWORTH AND POLAND-CHINA 
CROSS. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: This “‘cussin’ 
and discussin’"’ of pure bred hogs versus 
cross-bred, line-bred or high-grade hogs 
participated in by C. D. Lyon, Jim 
Walker and a host of other “pork grow- 
ers” from all ends of this great pork-pro- 
ducing world of ours, has at last aroused 
me from a somewhat lethargic state, and 
got me pulled into line to give my experi- 
ence in this business, and I might add 
most profitable business. I have always 
been, and am yet, an ardent admirer of 
Poland-Chinas, not keeping pure-breds, 
but extremely high grades, selecting the 
very best gilts for brood sows and using 


pure-bred boars, and following up this 
line, have met with results which could 
but please the inost exacting “pork grow- 
er."" Being able to market pigs at from 
5% to 7% months old, at an average weight 


of from 205 to 225 pounds, fed in the or- 
dinary way of hog feeding as outlined by 


such papers as the RURAL WORLD, cer- 


it pours readily, put a little salt in it; it 
aids digestion and is relished more by the 


pigs. As a substitute for milk I use oil 
meal, old process, and soak slop for 
twelve hours. I can get more growth 


from this mode of feeding than anything 
I have tried yet. Pigs when being pushed 
heavily should have lots of exercise. 

Cc. H. DRAKE. 


THE VALUE OF BUTTERMILK FOR 
PIGS. 


We are frequently asked what is the 
value of buttermilk as a feed for pigs, 
says ‘“‘Wallace’s Farmer.”’ It is a very 
difficult question to answer, because but- 
termilks differ from buttermilks as one 
star differeth from another star in glory. 
Buttermilk fresh from the churn, undi- 
luted with water, has about the same 
feeding value as separator milk. Diluted 
with water, its value is lessened in pro- 
portion to the dilution. This, however, is 
not the greatest source of depreciation of 
value. Frequently, buttermilk is run into 
a tank and pumped out to the buyer. The 
pump takes from the bottom and takes 
out mostly water, while the casein, or 
flesh-forming part, rises to the top, sours, 
and in hot weather becomes comparative- 
ly worthless in a very short time. There- 








tainly proves the hog-breeding and hog- 
feeding business to be by no means a bad 
one; but the banner lot for results has 
prove to be a cross of a pure-bred Tam- 
worth boar on high-grade Poland-China 
sows. These were nice, shapely fellows, 
and of the most quiet and friendly dispo- 
sition of any lot of pigs it has ever been 
my lot to handle. Gentleness seems to be 
a characteristic of the Tamworths, how- 
ever. The lot mentioned was farrowed 
June 30 and Jiuly 1. The pigs had the ruh 
of a large pasture of mixed grass till Sep- 
tember, when they were turned on whip- 








poorwill peas and soy beans and given 








BERRY’S IMPROVED ARTICHOKES. 


Greatert and cheapest hog feed onearth. Yield 
from 300 to 1.000 
hogs themselves. i! grow fat. If you raise hogs 

= cannot afford not to grow them. 65 cents per 


10 és 4 i enon gh to plant one acre. Suc- 
cou Wonee Bar! ey. 65c per bu. We are strong 
= = all Porm Soantes Garden Seed Catalog tells all 


8. 
utit. it’s free, ask on a postal for it. 
= A. A, BERRY SEED CO 
Box 10, Clarinda, Ta. 


fervent «ART 1 HOKES C FEBMSEL Yas 


Prevent Cholera 
and ecighbor’ s “add: 


“< abereg ws oo 
on kinds, culture, yield (often 1,000 bu. pS 
with prices and frt. rates fee Si 
$1. Melville Seed Farms, Box 32, Melv aim 








NEVER HOG TAMER 
) ROOT, like cut. 
/ Once done alway s done. 








HOG RINGER 
* A] only really su 


‘or 
HEESEN BROS. & CO., 
Teeumseh, Mich, 











MOORE’S HOG REMEDY 


p | and cure Mange and Canker, kill Lice 
and Fever Germs, remove Worms and 
AND PREVENT CHOLERA, ata cost of 


FEF Five Cents Per Hog Per Year. 
A Pos: stal gets particulars ry book 
Moore’s Co. Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 


on “CARE OF HOGS.’ 
BERKSHIRES. 
LARGE: 














pig of either sex, best of 
hiekens: White rkeys. 
0. W. McINTOSH, Monett, Mo. 


bo. per acre. Harvested by the 


ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—8 buys 
breeding. 


free and unlimited—coinage, did I say? 
Nit—the editor forbids even a hint of pol- 
itics (and ‘“‘peace be to his ashes”’ for the 
same), range of this crop, having had a 
liberal feed of corn night and morning 
with shorts slop at noon. They were al- 
lowed to suck till the sows weaned them, 
which was at about three months old. 
After cleaning up the peas about Oct, 35 
they were put into the feed lot and fed an 
exclusive diet of corn until Feb. 5, when 
they were marketed at the unprecedented 
weight (with me, urderstand), of 245 
pounds. “Figger’ ti«ir age and weights 
at 5c per pound and who beats it? 

E. 8. STAYTON. 


Cumberland Co., lll 


SUCCULENT CROPS FOR HOGS. 





The hog raiser who expects to get the 
most out of his business, says A. J. Legg 
in “Swine Advocate,’’ must plan ahead 
for his winter feed. The prevailing im- 
pression is that corn is almost the only 
available feed for hogs, especially in the 
winter. But the hog enjoys a variety of 
food as well as other animals and he will 
not do well unless he gets it (I mean will 
not do the best that might be reasonably 
expecte:l of him). 

A few years ago I had a hog penned up 
in a small lot and fed him on corn as is 
the custom here. I noticed the wind one 
day blew a dry grape leaf into his pen. 
He at once ate it greedily. This set me 
to thinking and I decided that the hog 
confined upon a single diet would likely 
enjoy a change of diet as well as a man. 
I went to the barn and got a bunch of 
corn blades and the hogs devoured them 
greedily. Since that time I have arranged 
to have a variety of feeds for my hogs. 

I plant artichokes for the late winter 
feed. They are a nourishing and succu- 
lent food for hogs, more so than any of 





the other root and tuber crops, according 





POLAND-CHINAS. to the government analysis reported in 

bulletin No. 22, United States Department 

AND TECUMSEH of Agriculture. The artichokes do not 

BLACK U, S. , Gant are ight. Personal in reach their best until about December, as 
aed. cattle for sale. h 

vestigation oot ow non, Mo they do their growing late in the season. 


In order to have some good feed for my 





VIVION & ALEXANDER, 


FULTON, MO. 


Sreeders of the best strains 
red Jersey cattie and 


of Poland-Obins 


stock from the time when the grass fails 
until time to feed artichokes I grow 
pumpkins and turnips. The pumpkins are 





th | fed from the time they get ripe as long 

Rock chicks. Young stock forsale atalitimes | as they will last, then come the turnips. 

Gilt : edge I pull the large ones and store them away 

POLAND CHINAS, sec for cattle or other animals, and if con- 
individual merit com = 


R, L. ORGAN, Carmi, White -’o., Il. 





D Chinas—We have someextra fancy gilts 
of both sex of 


LAND 
of 150 Ibs , and some fancy p' 


» 8t. Jacob, Ill. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 











R 


boars ready for service, for sale. 


Prices reasonable. S. Y. Thornton. 
Blackwater. Mo. 





OSE HILL Herd of Duroc Jersey 
Hogs. Gilts ready to breed and 


venient the hogs may be turned in to har- 
vest the smaller ones. If not, they are 
pulled as needed and fed to the hogs. They 
will not seriously damage when left in 
the patch until early winter. Then come 
the artichokes. 
into the field and allowed to root up the 
artichokes as they need them. Hogs 
treated in this way can be wintered well 
with very little grain, and they will keep 
in much better health than if wintered 
upon grain alone. Whenever the habits 
and requirements of the hog receive as 
careful attention as other farm animals, 
by the average farmer, they will prove 


RDS Duroc Jersey eat Chester | much more profitable, and there will be 
ale 2 Hel HE crated. Write for a, less complaint of his being so liable to 
8, Ames, Ill. | disease. 





Duroc Jersey and bers se —_ 


oye may return 
8.C, Wace KR, Pana, Ill. 


S.G. RICHARDS ak eae 


ing. Satisfaction guaran 
at my expense. 










Breeds Best Strains of DUROC 


Write for 
UBOC-JERSEYS—70 head of pigs and sows, bred 


ws: . SAWYER. CHERRY VALE, KAS. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 


all yearlings, for sale; also my stud 
ram for sale ‘or trade for one as good. 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 


ERSEYS. 

















PUSHING YOUNG PIGS. 





The best food that I have found for 
pushing young pigs is milk mixed with 
shorts, placed in a trough close to the 
pen, where the mother cannot get at it. 
The little pigs quickly learn it is for 
them, and as soon as they eat it up good, 
add a little cornmeal with it, and when 
three months old I put as much oats 
ground fine as I have shorts and corn 
meal. Then soak shelled corn and feed it 
for slops. Make the slops thick, just so 


The hogs may be turned 


fore, farmers must be careful in buying 
buttermilk from creameries to see that 
i they get it with a minimum of water and 
get it fresh. Under these circumstances, 
it has about the value of skim-milk. 

The value of skim-milk, however, de- 
pends on a number of circumstances, It 
depends on the price of grain and the 
price of hogs to which it is fed, and these 
constantly vary. It depends also on the 
proportion of it fed with corn, and also on 
the kind and age of the stock to which it 
is fed. To determine its value, therefore, 
is quite a problem, which the farmer, 
from the data which we will give him, 
must work out for himself. 

The average of the Denmark experi- 
ments is that six pounds of skim-milk, 
fed fresh and sweet, are equal to about 
one pound of grain. Prof. Henry figures 
that when corn is 28 cents a bushel, skim- 
milk fed in the proportion of three pounds 
of milk to one pound of corn meal is 
worth 15 cents per 100 pounds; when fed 
with corn at that price at the rate of 
from 1 to 9 pounds of milk to one pound 
of corn meal, it is worth 9 cents. The 
average of all his trials was 11 cents. 
When corn is 50.4 cents per bushel, skim- 
milk fed at the rate of 3 to 1 is worth 28 
cents; at the rate of from 7 to 9 to 1 is 
worth 16 cents; the average of such trials 
with corn at that price, 19 cents. 

From these our readers can determine 
for themselves what is the actual value 
of buttermilk, provided it is obtained with 
the minimum of water, and fed fresh. 




















PIG PEN POINTERS. 





A good feeder is the man that has good 
individuals. There is really as much in 
feeding as there is in breeding. It re- 
quires no greater judgment to mate than 
it does to feed right. 

The man that makes the most money 
out of his corn crop is the one that has 
studied proper feeding. 

The farmer who is in debt should use 
his utmost endeavors while hogs are at 
their present prices to pay himself out, or 
make a start in that direction. 

Don't try to keep any more hogs than 
you can properly care for. A few well 
kept are more profitable than a large 
number improperly kept. 


ZEIGRA BROS.’ POLAND-CHINA 
SALE.—The second annual Poland-China 
sale by Ziegra Bros., McCune, Kan., on 
February 27, was in all respects a decided 
success, as the writer prophesied from 
the first it would be. Seventy-two head 
were sold under the hammer of Col. Geo. 
W. Null, Odessa, Mo. There were 27 
yearling bred sows, 13 young boars, and 
32 fall gilts, sold open. The 72 head sold 
for $1,683.50, an average of $23.38. The 
highest priced bred sow was No. 17, by 
Western Wilkes, out of Sander’s Lady, 
bred to Crawford County Chief, a Te- 
cumseh-Wilkes boar of grand proportions 
and excellent breeding qualities, that 
went to E. E. Axline, Oak Grove, Mo., for 
| $75. The highest priced boar was No. 64, 
by Crawford County Chief, and out of 
Actress Corwin. Seely Brown, Coffey- 
ville, Kan., was the buyer at $651. 

Many of the animals went for less than 
their actual value, but, nevertheless, a 
good healthy average was maintained. A 
notable feature of this sale was the fact 
that a great many of the offering and 
many of the good ones at that, went to 
the farmers adjoining McCune, showing 
that they are alive to the fact thap it 
pays best to raise good hogs, and was evi- 
dence of the missionary work which has 
been done in that section by Zeigra Bro- 
thers, who made the sale. 


THE KANSAS CITY HOG SHOW. 


Frank D. Winn, Secretary of the Man- 
aging Committee for the Swine Show to 
be held in Kansas City next October, sub- 
mits the following as the classification of 
Poland-China hogs on will compete for 
Ee prizes: 

Boar and not less than four of his 
ae any age or sex. 

2. Sow and not less than four of her pigs 
under six months. 

3. Sow and one of her produce any age 
or sex. 

4. Boar and sow any age. 

&. Two swine any age or sex produce of 
samc sow. 























FARMS. 


OUR FREE LIST of Farm Bargains. 8 
H. Morton & Co.. Gen. Land 
Lo 
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rice and jearn my successful 
1215 Filbert 8t., tet ee 

























Our entire product is sold 
direct to consumers, you thus 
avoid adulteration and mid- 


purposes or otherwise, 
the following offer. It will 



























interest you. 

We will send four full quart 
bottles of Hayner’s . Seven- 
Year-Old Double Copper Dis- 
tilled RyeWhiskey for $3.20, 
Express Prepaid. We — 


you get it and test it, if it 
cat cattihnebary meen 
at our expense and we will 
return your $3.20. 






















































the United floss wg BJ our 
whiskey. i) mony 
as to its purity and quality, 
is it not? 

Save the enormous 
of the middlemen. 


fits 















years’ reputation is behind 
our whiskey. 

































tatoes remove eighty pounds 























































































Two hundred bushels of po- 


aa, of “actual” Potash from the 
soil. Unless this quantity 
is returned to the soil, 
. the following crop will 
materially decrease. 





eR. 


We have books telling about 
composition, use and value of 














& . fertilizers for various crops, 
They are sent free. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
¢ 93 Nassau St., 
New York. 
; Lo oe 
> Tar Sea 
Poe ro 
vee “TE Se 
ae os =e 
teas Re 
Ee 
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6. Boar and sow six months and under a 
year. 

7. Boar and sow under six months. 

8. Two boars any age. 

9. Two boars under six months. 

10. Two sows any age. 

ll. Two sows six months and under a 
year. 

12. Two sows under six months. 

13. Four pigs under six months get of 
same boar. 

14. Six pigs any sex under six months. 

15 Ten hogs any age or sex, 

16. To the feeder of the best fitted ex- 
hibit. 

Yhe six months intervening between 
this and the date of the show will enable 
the skilled hog-raiser to prepare some- 
thing good for the occasion. 


PLANT ARTICHOKES. 





There is no food so well calculated to 
keep hogs in a healthy condition, in the 
absence of pasture, as roots. Cost con- 
sidered, they are far above any other 
known food. The most valuable root, con- 
sidering the cost of production and har- 
vesting, is the Mammoth White French 
Artichokes. They are easily produced in 
large quantities, and hogs improve rap- 
idly on them. The hogs do the harvesting 
as they can use them, save when the 
ground is frozen hard. Next to arti- 
chokes, the sugar beet is of the most 
value, but the labor required to raise a 
good crop and harvest and store it to keep 
from frost is considerable. Mill products 
are so high that to use them with corn in 
balancing a ration makes the cost of food 
much above that when roots are used. 

The Melville Seed Farms, Melville, II1., 
offer to send our readers a free essay on 
the planting, culture and harvesting and 
use of the artichoke. See their advertise- 
ment elsewhere. 
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The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 
Norman J. Colman, President, 1214 Chem- 
ical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
L. B. Shattuck, Secretary, Stanberry, 
Mo. 




















A FLOCK OF BLACK SHEEP. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The following 
article, clipped from the “Jersey City 
Journal,”’ will doubtless interest those en- 
gaged in the wool growing industry, and 
therefore I submit it for the columns of 
the RURAL WORLD: 
“Ex-Finance Commissioner George W. 
Peterson, superintendent of the wagon 
service of the United States Express 
Company, has a well-equipped farm at 
Cazanovia, N. Y., where about two years 
ago he undertook to raise a flock of black 
sheep. This was accomplished at con- 
siderable expense. The original flock con- 
sisted of 50 black sheep. Since then it 
has increased and now numbers 70. The 
sheep were sheared from time to time 
and the wool was saved. Recently Mr. 
Peterson had the wool spun and woven 
into cloth. It made about 100 yards of 
cloth, a rich brown-black in color. Ab- 
solutely no dye was used. There is no 
other known instance where cloth has 
been made entirely from the wool of black 
sheep, and Mr. Peterson believes that he 
is the only man in the world that has 
ever accomplished this feat. 
“Pieces of the cloth were sent to Pres- 
ident William McKinley, and Senator 
Thomas C. Platt of New York. 
“Mr. Peterson claims that he has ex- 
perimented and proven, to his own sat- 
isfaction, at least, that it is possible to 
breed black sheep. Once in awhile a 
white sheep will make its appearance, 
but the instances will be as rare as the 
appearance of a black sheep in a flock of 
white sheep. 
“The cloth made from the wool of these 
sheep is not for sale. Money cannot buy 
it. Mr. Peterson prefers to give it away 
to his friends, and those receiving it will 
have something entirely unique and out 
of the ordinary. A black sheep is not 
always necessarily black. To breeders of 
sheep any sheep not white are known as 
black sheep. In fact, some of them are 
not black at all, but brown. This ac- 
counts for the brown shade in the cloth.” 
8. F. GILLESPIE. 

Washington, 8S. C. 


“ 





SHEAF OATS FOR EWES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 


feeding them. 
more from Mr. Jolley on the subject. 


sheep. 


have fed the sheaf oats cautiously. 


I reported 
early in the season that I had a rick of 
sheaf oats to feed my ewes when they be- 
gan dropping their lambs; but in your 
issue of January 23 Mr. Ernest Jolley of 
Sullivan Co., Mo., advised me to keep the 
sheaf oats away from them. He did not 
state what bad effects would result from 
I would be pleased to hear 


In a more recent issue another corré- 
spondent stated that he had fed sheaf 
oats for three winters to sheep, and he 
thought they were a number one feed for 
I have been feeding the oats as a 
partial ration to my ewes for four weeks, 
and I can’t see any ill effect from feeding 
them. Since reading Mr. Jolley’s article I 
The 
sheep seem to relish them very much, and 
the ewes which have dropped their lambs 
seem to have plenty of milk. Other sea- 
sons I have failed to get the ewes in full 
milk flow until I changed the feed to 
bran or some other milk-producing feed. 

I have ten head of sheep that have not 


rate. I failed to have them dipped last 
fall, and they are full of ticks. We wish 
some one would give in the RURAL 
WORLD a plan for building a cheap tank 
for a small flock; also we would like to 
have given some good dip. As soon as 
the sheep are sheared they must be 
dipped. 

I read with interest the communication 
from Mrs. Mary Shaw in regard to the 
loss she sustained from a sheep-killing 
dog. I hope that she, or others that have 
to kill such worthless curs prowling 
around, will not think they have done 
what is wrong. 

At this date—March 12—I have only had 
13 lambs dropped; but they are large, 
strong fellows. When my 50 ewes are 
done lambing, I will report results. 
Green Co., Ill. H. B. SPONSLER. 


MR. FELGAR’S TROUBLE WITH 
EWES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I think Mr. 
Felgar, whose letter appeared in the is- 
sue of February 27, can substitute good 
hay for his corn fodder that he feeds 
his sheep, his trouble will disappear after 
a little time, but he will probably have 
some lambs come dead if his ewes are 
near to lambing. It would seem from his 
description to be a case of smut or rot 
poisoning. We had a similar experience 
two years ago. Had been feeding largely 
of fodder, we stopped the fodder and the 
trouble with the ewes stopped, but near- 
ly all of the first dozen lambs came 
dead. I know of no remedy better than 
a good dose of raw linseed oil. 

I would like very much to have the ex- 
perience of other sheep men on this point, 
as I like to make corn fodder a good share 
of the roughage for sheep if we can do 
so safely. Cc. BURR. 
Garden City, Mo, 


DO SHEEP SHED THEIR WOOL? 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
a reader of your paper for many years, 
so presume to ask a question which I 
would like to have answered through its 
columns. 

Will sheep shed their wool, 
and horses do their hair, 
not sheared? I would like to hear from 
many. JAS. H. CHENOWETH. 
Clinton Co., Mo. 

Wool is a provision of nature for the 
protection of the animal from cold, and, 
naturally, when the temperature is such, 
as in the summer season, that there is no 
need of the protecting coat, the tendency 
is to cast it off. If not sheared, sheep 
will carry their fleeces from 12 to 15 
months.—Editof. 


as cattle 
if they are 





ANGORA GOAT PRICES. 
To give our readers an idea as to how 
Angoras sell, we present herewith the 
prices obtained at a recent sale at Kan- 
sas City: 

REGISTERED DOES. 

1 to John Havlik, Crete, Neb., $12. 
2 to John Havlik,Crete, Neb., $11 each. 


10 to J. M. Stuart, Lewistown, IIl., $12 
each. 

3 to J. M. Stuart, Lewistown, IIl., $12.50 
each. 

2 to J. M. Stuart, Lewistown, IIl., $12 


each. 
2 to W. M. Johnson, Westport, Mo., $13 
each, 

22 to W. 
$11.50 each. 
2% to Dr. 
each, 

10 to Dr. Wente, Lincoln, Neb., $12 
6 to Dr. Wente, Lincoln, Neb., $10 
50 kid does to Dr. Wente, Lincoln, 
$6 each. 

25 kid does to Dr. Wente, Lincoln, 
$6.25 each. 

35 kid does to Dr. Wente, Lincoln, 
$7 each. 

13 kid does to Dr. Wente, Lincoln, 
$8 each. 


M. Johnson, Westport, Mo., 


Wente, Lincoln, Neb., $11.50 
each, 
each, 
Neb., 


Neb., 
Neb., 
Neb., 


REGISTERED BUCKS. 
Buck No. 246, 3 years old, J. E. Burn- 
ham, Unionville, Mo., $31, 
Buck No. 242, 3 years old, J. M. Stuart, 
Lewistown, IIll., $20. 

GRADE DOES. 

18 to J. R. Burnham, Unionville, Mo., $4 
each, 
9 to Dr. Wente, 
each, 
81 to J. E. Burnham, 
$5.25 each. 
100 to J. E. Burnham, Unionville, 
$4.50 each. 
42 kid does to C. P. Albright, Leann, 
Mo., $8.35 each. 
62 kid does to Ed. Cole, Canton, O., $3.90 
each, 
38 aged does to A. P. Ashbrook, Free- 
man, Mo., $2.20 each. 


NOTES. 


Lincoln, Neb., $5.25 


Unionville, Mo. 


Mo. 





Breeding ewes are in strong demand all 
over the country. 
The effects of good breeding are wholly 
neutralized unless they are supported by 
good feeding. 
Never in the history of the industry has 
there been so great a demand for small 
sheep ranches as at present. 
The shepherd who procures a pure-bred 
ram simply possesses a possibility which 
he is to avail himself of in the best man- 
ner, 
As a farmer may procure good seed 
and waste it by sowing it on infertile soil, 
so the shepherd may waste the services of 
any good ram by neglecting the ewes. 
The shepherd is now forming the char- 


acter of his lamb crop by his management 
of the ewes. The ewe can do nothing 


more than the feed and care enable her. 


away. 


to excess by sheep. 


too much water. 


things. 


high-bred sheep, 


the deck was continually on the lookou 





wintered well. 


The others have done first 


Always remember, the ram simply gives 
the ewe the power of improving the pro- 
geny, but unless the ewe is enabled to do 
this the usefulness of the ram is thrown 


It is not wise to leave salt to be eaten 
It is sure to be 
taken too freely, unless it is in the form 
of rock salt, which is licked and so swal- 
lowed slowly and safely. Too freely eaten, 
it becomes a purgative and causes exces- 
sive thirst, which leads the sheep to drink 


Every mechanic has his library of ref- 
erence, every professional man has the 
so has every skilled worker in 
every kind of industry. The farmer should 
have his library of reference, and the 
shepherd must if he will succeed. This 
paper can necessarily be only a regular, 
timely and seasonable reminder of these 


A well-known shepherd, a breeder of 
and a good, thorough 
business man, was on the ocean on a big 
steamship ‘carrying a thousand souls. 
Having eyes in his head, where wise men 
carry them, as Solomon said, he noticed 
how the captain on the bridge high above 


ahead. Nothing could escape those sharp 
eyes, and that thoughtful mind. The 
safety of all on board his ship depended 










The Three Million Acre 


FARWELL RANCH 


(Also known asthe X. I. T. Ranch and the Capitol Syndicate Ranch) 


in the Panhandle of Texas 


FOR SALE 


IN TRACTS TO SUIT. 


The land is largely chocolate or black sandy loam, dee 
of producing forage crops in great abundance. It is thic 
bu alo, mesquite, grama, sedge and other choice grasses Rainfall ample 
for production of orage cro rasses and fruits. Admirably adapted for 
Grapes, Pears, Peaches, Apples, lums, Melons, etc. An inexhaustible supply 
and excellent quality of water is procurable at an average depth of 125 feet. 
The altitude varies from 2300 feet at the south to about 4700 at the 
north. The temperature is equable and the climate unexcelled for health- 
fulness. This is the best cattle and stock breeding country in the 
world. Panhandle cattle are of very superior quality, a carload of 
steers bred on this Ranch having been reserve number for the grand 
champion carload of fat steers at the International Live Stock Exposition 
in Chicago, December, 1900. The stock subsists on the pastures the entire 
year, finding very nutritious food in the cured native grasses. This is an 
unprecedented opportunity for those desiring to engage in the stock farm- 
ing business or for investors willing to hold for appreciating values. The 
small ranchmen in the Panhandle have made more in recent years for the 
capital and energy invested than the farmers in any section of our country. 
The Ft. Worth & Denver City Ry. traverses the north end of thisland, 
the Pecos Valley and Northeastern Ry. {pars of the Santa F¢ system) 
the south end, and the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Ry. is con- 
structing a line from Liberal, Kas. to El Paso, Texas, which will soon 
traverse the middle of it. 
Title perfect. Will be sold in solid blocks tosuit purchaser for cash or 
very liberal time payment. 
Toi aon lands call on A.G. Boyce at Channing, a station on the 
Ft. Worth & Denver City Ry. in Hartley Co., Texas, and for full particulars 
write him or Wm. Boyce, agent, Amarillo, Texas; or Geo. Findlay, 
agent, 148 Market Street, Chicago, III. 


LINCOLN DIP — 


Cures scab; Destroys Skin parasites. 


PASTEUR VACCINE CO., Chicago, 
New York-Omaha-Kansas City-Ft. Worth-San Francisco 


Cedar Lawn, E. H. Rodgers, 


Proprietor, 


Breeder of registere 1 Shropshire Sheep, votnue China Hogs and Reta Cattle. Also se eemoth 
Bronze Turkeys and Barred Rock Chicke BUNCETON, MO. 


For HOG CHOLERA 


USE 
The Snoddy Remedy. 


A Positive Cure and Preventive. 
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Only one Dr. J. H, Snoddy and one SNODDY REMEDY 
fo r Hog Cholera which is made only us. Dr. Snoddy's 
plevare to on onah ions and ac- 


pe here Write Boy: for Dr. 
— y Bnodday iD new 


The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co.,} 


Alton, Ill., U.8. A 








Branch Senseeee Moines, Ia. 











Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 


HEAD to spare at reasonable prices. 10 boars ready for service, A nice os ot yearling “sows 
100 ax ther ope nor bred. aes Laced Wyandotte eggs for hatching at $1.00 per 15; alsoafew nice 
100 « for eale at $1.00 each. Wecan suit: you in prices and quality. Write us at once. 


HARRIS & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at ae prices. Write for whet 
you want, or what is better, come and inspect the stock 
W. H. KBR. Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 


Send for a strictly up-to-date BERKSHIRE 
Boar or Sow worth the money. 


Write J. we POLLARD. FULTON. MO. 




















shepherd. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of success. 

Keep the sheep clean behind. This is 
best done by due attention to the feeding, 
and if in spite of care in this, the use of 
the tonic mixture of ground ginger, gen- 
tian and sulphate of iron, in equal parts 
mixed with salt. Sometimes too liberal 
supply of salt will cause this looseness, 
for in this way salt is a gentle purga- 
tive. When the digestion is in good con- 
dition, the action of the bowels is normal 
and right, so that it is an easy thing to 
detect the first evidence of something 
going wrong. As smoke indicates a fire, 
so looseness of the bowels is an indica- 
tion which calls for notice. 

The sheep’s feet need attention now 
quite as much as they do in the summer. 
Fermenting manure or even the mere con- 
tact with so easily decomposing a sub- 
stance and the constant dampness, strong- 
ly alkaline, from the urine of the sheep, 
all tend to injure the horn of the feet, 
especially between the toes—the most sen- 
sitive part of the feet. A small flock may 
be attended to by hand. A large one 
may be made to wade through a shallow 
trough put in a doorway of a shed. To 
sprinkle air-slaked lime on the floor of a 
shed occasionally will be an excellent 
thing to prevent risk of this trouble.— 
American Sheep Breeder. 


A FENCE CONTAINING WIRES 











Of different sizes will be useful as a fence Jot 0 80 
jong | as the smallest size wire lasts, and no 

We use all large size wires for both the Horizoneals 
and the Verticals. sena for catalog. 

THE wueee WIRE rascs COMPANY, 
Cleveland, Ohi 


ARE YOU WITH US? 








THE DEALER IS ACAINST US 
because we sell you wire fence direct from the 
POR de at whelesale prices. 


not give a better fence than we 
oes 3 SS: Sore tor it. You can buy the 


ADVANCE FENCE 


oe to ye 


eames FENCE COMPANY, 
. 140 Old Street. Peoria, 


BULL: STRONG) 


PIG-TIGHT ..02 
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If von feed and water seock 
write HAK 


4 bi ne, 


oO . Ke 
WORMS, St. Louis, for thelr Illustrated yet 
Catalog of Feed Cooke Nog Troughs, els of loose oats on 
Tanks, etc. 





DR. J. H. SNODDY REMEDY CoO., Al- 
ton, Ill.—Gentlemen: In reply to your let- 
ter of the 2ist I will say that you must 
have forgotten that you sent me the case 
of medicine and I paid for the same $15.40. 
I have tested it faithfully and I went as 
near as I could by your directions, and it 
has been very satisfactory. I wrote you 
that I had 120 hogs, but when the remedy 
arrived I only had 78 left. After treat- 
ment I had 70. And it has now been three 
weeks and they are all doing extra well, 
and my only reason for not writing you 
sooner was to see if the hogs would re- 
main all right, and I am now highly satis- 
fied that you have the only remedy for 
sick hogs. I take pleasure in sending you 
this list and they are all men that keep 
more than 100 hogs (when they don’t die). 
I wish that you would write to the first 
man on the list. He has lost many hogs 
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and tried different remedies with not e 
much success, and he is a skeptic. I had reese Feet SS Holly, Mon. 


a long talk with him and told him what 
success I had had and he seems to want 
to try your remedy, but has no faith in it, 
or, at least, did not have till I talked 
him into it. All of the names I have giv- 
en you are those of prominent farmers, 
and most of them feed from 10 to 2 cars 
of cattle each year. George Dindsdale 
has now 550 hogs and has just lost nearly 
all on one of his ranches. I am, with 








The Only Trouble 


with PA OS Posty it looks uch like 
astock fence = tha people wal use tt fora neh fence. 
Weighs 10 pounds 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH... 
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on this watchfulness. So it is with the 





many thanks, A. K. BROWER. ty aid 
Palmer, Neb. FENGE! 2 
Sold sear 
Mothers will find "M Winslow’s Sooth' Pele. coh Ee ses ae 
Syrup” the Best Remeay for Children Teething = Box 13. 
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The Strength 
and Needs 
of Our Civil 
Service 


By ex:President 


Grover Cleveland 


Mr. Cleveland, the champion of Civil Service 
reform, has formulat some valuable sug- 
estions for the practical betterment of the 
rvice and the increase of its efficiency, 
which will interest every man who holds 
office—who wants to hold office—or whe 
wants to see business methods in poitisal 
service. One in a series written especially for 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 
Of Philadelphia 


Sent to any address three months (13 weeks) 
on receipt of only 25 cents 


We will also send without extra charge two 
very interesting books. ‘he Young Man 
and the W orld” ona “The. Making of a 
Merchant.” These ks are reprints of the 
best of the famous series of articles for 

men which have recently appe: ared in 
the Post. ing Money. 
You can also. Write for particulars to 


The Curtis Publishing Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Htarkets 


” iain Market—No. 2 red sold, 
at 75@75%c this and 76%4@75%c E. 
side; No. 3 red at 72c for scant to 74%c 
for choice; No. 4 at 62c to 70c, Hard winter 
lower, but a fair local demand, No. 2 
selling at 71%c to 72c; No. 3 at T0@0%c; 
No. 4 at 68c; No. 3 spring 67%c for red, 
664%4c for white. 

CORN—Cash Market—Sales, del., were 
at 39%c for No. 3 or better, No. 2 ’selling 
at that and No, 2 high mixed or No. 2 
yellow at 40c; ; white . 40%@46%4c, No. 3 

4@40%c, an ° at 
“OATS Cash Market—No. 2 at 26%4@26%4C, 
mainly latter; 
%%c; No. 2 N 
choice worth 26%c; 
No. 3 white at 27%@28%, and 28%c clipped 
or with No. 2 white; No. d white at 27@ 
274c; No, 3 color at ‘23@28% 

RYE—Firm and ready ae, a car choice 
No. 3 selling ry ox E. side at 52c, and 
No. 2 salable at 52%c. 

MILLFEBD—At mili, bran jobs at 78@ 
8c, according to size of lot. 

HAY—For No. 1 and choice timothy 
higher prices were obtainable; at least 
$14 for the best grades, but medium and 
lower qualities still overplentiful and dull. 
The best prairie and clover alone met with 
ready sale, as the off-stock hard to work 
off. Current rates on trk. for timothy 
$13. 14 for ite, 2. 50@13.50 for No. 1, 
$10. 12 for No. $8.50@9.50 - No. 3; 
pees $9.50@10 4 No. 1, $9@9.50 No. 

2, $8@8.50 for No. 3; clover $8.50@11. 
ndlower.. droaH.0427. nusion1985 Nohat,,a 

PRICES ON CHANGE. 

The following tables show the range of 
prices in future and cash grains: 
Range 
Monday. 


7 MRQTeais i 4% 
73% 


73% 











Closed 
Monday. 


744@%e 
73 b 


Closed 
Saturday. 
«--T5% 
..74 


39% a 


. 40% a 
os 40% b 


410@39% 
- 40%@% 4914@10% 
a le 26a 
26% a @ 2% 0 


--@.. 

COLTON Local spot “quotations—Ordi- 
nary, 6%c; good ordinary, 1%c; low mid- 
dling, 8c; middling, 8%c; good middling, 
9%c; middling fair, 9c. 

WOOL—Market inactive and unchanged. 
Missouri and Illincis—Medium combing, 
18%c; medium clothing, 174@18c; braid and 
low, 16@16%c; burry and clear-mixed, 15@ 
16c; slight burry, 14@14%c; hard burry, 11 
@l2c; light png 14@l5c; heavy fine, 11@12c; 
lamb, 15@1644c Indian Territory 
and *Oklahoma—Medium, 16@l7c; coarse 
and low, 12@13%c; fine medium, 12@13%c; 
light fine 12@12%c; heavy fine, 10@10%c. 
Arkansas and Southern—Medium (fleeces), 
17@18c; medium (loose), 16@17c; burry, 12 
@i3%c; hard burry, 10%4@lle. Tubwashed 
—No. 1 27 No. 2 22@28c; burry, 18@ 
19c. Angora goat hair—Clean and clear, 
13¢; parry and cotted, 8c. Black and seedy 
from 4c o 6c per pound less. 

LivE ° POULT RY — Turkeys — Light- 
weights, 9%c; heavy toms, 7c. Chickens 
—Choice light, Re heavy hens, 8c; old 
roosters, 4c; staggy young roosters, 4%@ 
5e; broliers, 2 2 pounds and under, 13c. 
Ducks 9c. _ se 4@5c. Tame live pigeons, 

r doz., 

PORESSED POULTRY—Turkeys—Light 
hens, 10%c; heavy toms, 8c. Chick 

Choice light ; h 
roosters, 5c. Cc! 

Full grown turkeys quotable lc over un- 
drawn. poor stock, including dis- 
colored. _— scrawny, etc., nominal. 

r n, but closing firm, 
with sales at. 10%c, and that figure bid for 
more. Duck eggs at lic; goose eggs at 


BUTTER—Fancy creamery tending 
down in price, the demand being limited 
and offerings liberal; besides, Eastern 
markets are lower. No change in our 
quotations yesterday, however, as it is 
not own as yet just how much lower 
prices really are. All other descriptions 
quiet and nominally unchanged. Follow- 
ing are the wholesale prices at which 
the stock is held: Creamery—Extra, 22c; 

rst, 9c; seconds, 16@l7c. Packing 
stock—Choice packed, 10c; poor to fair, 
6@8c; choice roll, 1ogieéc: air-struck and 

do., 7@9%c. airy—Extra, ne 


way per pound more is charged over 
the foregoing quotations. 
ut Mingis, US vou Maetck He 
;_Singles, c; Young erica, 
York, Lg Lim ae, 12%@13c; Swiss 
ic. 


Baldwin at 50 


@. od fancy E 
$3.50; Ben Davis at Fa to $3.50. 
POTATOES—Northern stock on trk.: 
Wisconsin and Minnesota—Burbank at 37 
@%8c for common to fair to + ad 
choice bright, rural at 37@38c for 
mon to fair to 40@4ic for choice bright, 
white mixed at 35@88c, common to fair 
red mixed at 32@36c; Michigan rural at 


FARM WAGON ONLY $21.9. 
In order to introduce their low metal 
wi m Man 


This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout and really costs but a trifle 
more than a set of new wheels, and fully 
guaranteed for one year. Catalog ng 


| tra, $200 to $375. 


36@48c, according to quality; seed vari- 
eties—red-cut rose at ; Hebron at 
37@39c, peerless at 38@40c, triumph at $1.06 
in a jobbing way for choice skd.; Red 
River early Ohio at 65@70c; all bug-eaten, 
frosted, inferior and stock affected with 
dry not less. 

ONIONS—Quote sound red globe at $1.41 
@1.55 per bu.—top rate for fancy; yellow 
worth about $1.40@1.45 per bu.; white at 
$1.50. Soft, skinned, small and inferior 
nominally less. 

GRASS SEEDS—Per 100 pounds: Pricés 
unchanged. Quote timothy at $3.75 to $4 
for average receipts—prime worth more 
and inferior less; redtop at from Sic to $8, 
millet at 75e@$l, Hungarian at 70@80c 
clover at from $9.50 to $10.50—poor 
at $9 to $10.25; 80 sacks millet (subject to 
approval) at 70c. 

STOCK PEAS—Whippoorwill at $1.36 to 
$1.41 per bu. Other varieties nominal. 
Sales: 13 sks. whippoorwill (discolored) 
at $1.30, 21 do. (do.) at $1.35. 

ONION-TOP SETS—Sales small lot $2.38 
per bu. 

KALE SEED- 
100 pounds. 

SORGHUM-CANE SEED—Latest 
at $1.07% per 100 pounds on track. 

BUCKWHEAT—Nominal at $1.25@1.30 
per 100. 

CASTOR BEANS—Bid $1.30 per bu, for 
rime in car lots; smaller lots and inferior 


Sale small lot at 65c per 


sale 


ess 
HEMPSEED—Latest sale at $2.80 per 100 
pounds pure test. 
DRIED FRUIT—Offerings and demand 
both light. Strictly sound, bright sun- 
dried apples and peaches are readily sal- 
able at quotations, while wormy, dark or 
inferior fruit continues dull and nominal. 
Apples: Evaporated—Rings at 3%c to 4c; 
quarters at 3c to 4c, chops at %@%c, peel- 
ings at %c; sun-dried—quarters at 3@3%c 
for good—inferior less. Peaches—Fancy 
evaporated unpeeled halves at 3c, and 
sun-dried at a. to 1%c per pound. 
WHITE ANS — Hand-picked pea 
beans in a ‘bbinn way from store at 
$1.98@2 per bu.; screened at $1.98@1.% per 
bu. Country at $1@1.50. Lima beans at 
6%@644c per pound. 
HUNEY—Cump at l0c to ; fancy 
white clover 15@l6éc; inferior, dark and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
s. at c and in cans at 7%c. 
ROASTING PIGS—In demand at $1.80 
to $2 per head. 
POP-CORN—Sale 25 sacks white on cob 
e $1.6 per 100 pounds. Mixed quotably 
ess. 
SORGHUM-—Selling from 10c per gallon 
for poor to 18c for prime. 
BROOMCORN—In fair demand and 
steady. Quotable, per ton: Common at 
$40 to $0; fair at $60; choice short green 
brush at $70. 
SWEET POTATOES—Firmer. Eating 
varieties—Home-grown Bermuda at 365c, 
yellow at 40c, gh ys 45c, and red nan- 
bu. loose, and at 
for Bermuda and $1.75 for 
NMansemond on orders. Seed—Bermuda 
and queen at 60c, red nansemond at 35c, 
yellow do. at 50c per bu. loose—orders 
higher. 
HORSES—The week opened with mod- 
erate receipts, auction supplies amount- 
ing to about 250 head. From every view 
point except supplies the trade was re- 
markably satisfactory, these being too 
limited to meet the requirements. The 
demand was large, and represented all in- 
terests. New orders, embracing several 
hundred head of mounted infantry, yeo- 
manry and regular cavalry horses for the 
British service, were let Friday, and 
buyers have started in to fill their com- 
missions with a rush, the result being 
that small, smooth horses from 13.2 to 
15.2 hands are at least a strong $5 per 
head higher than a week ago; this was 
the prime new feature of the market. 
Buying of finished chunks for Eastern 
and foreign markets was likewise very ac- 
tive, medium to good animals selling from 
$90 to $112.50 e farm demand for work- 
ers was active at $75 to $110. These prices 
represented early offerings, which were 
not the best, several carloads of first-class 
chunks being reserved for sale later in the 
day. The market as a wnole was stronger 
and the movement brisk and active. 
Horse quotations: Heavy draft—Com- 
mon to good, $100 to $150; choice to extra, 
$160 to $185. Farm chunks, 1,150 to 1,350 
pounds—Fair to good, $75 to $90; good to 
choice, $95 to $110. Coach horses and cobs 
—Fair to ocd. $135 to $175; choice to ex- 
Horses for the South— 
Small, light drivers, fair to good, $35 to 
; choice to extra, $60 to $80; Southern 
ee ng large, $85 to $125. Export chunks, 
1,200 to 1,400 pounds—Plain to good, $90 to 
$110; choice to extra, $115 to $135. Business 
drivers—Fair to good, $85 to $110; choice 
to extra, $125 to $160. Saddlers for South- 
ern use—Fair to good, $55 to $75; choice to 
extra, $80 to $140; fancy-gaited and New 
York saddlers, $150 to $300. Inferior 
horses—Common, small plugs, $12.50 to 
$30; heavy work plugs, $25 to $45. 
MULES—Consequent on the very small 
opening supply of mules, the market for 
the week began on a footing of limited 
activity. It included only two or three 
full loads consigned to commission in- 
terests and a small line of mixed lots 
that did not much increase the general 
total. The trade closed rather quietly last 
week in a condition bordering on dullness, 
values during the week being hardly 
changed, though the negotiating of large 
consignments was a slow matter with the 
commission salesmen. The current out- 
look was a little brighter for activity, 
there being some new buyers on the mar- 
ket, but no evidence of any strengthen- 
ing in values. Cotton mule demand from 
the States lowest south is ruling extreme- 
ly small, the majority of requests in this 
line now emanating from Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky and Arkansas. The sale late last 
week of two carloads of big draft gerd 
to the American Ice Company was 
feature of the trade. While Southern buy- 
ing continues exceptionally light and the 
Eastern demand is of only moderate pro- 
portions, one of the prime factors in the 
movement is the inquiry for good stout- 
made animals for farm work. Recent 
transactions are based on the following 
quotations. 
Mule quotations for broke mules, 4 to 7 
years old: 
14 hands, extreme range....$ 45.00 _ $ 70.00 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... bevy 55.00 
14% hands, extreme range.. 
14% hands, bulk of sales 
15 hands, extreme range.. 
15 hands, bulk of sales 
15% hands, extreme range.. 85. 00 to 115. 00 
15% hands, bulk of sales...... 90.00 to 105.00 
16 to 16% hands, ext. range. .106.00 to 155.00 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of sales115.00 to 135.00 


ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4. 


BEARDLESS BARLEY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Please give 
us some practical articles on beardless 
barley for spring sowing to make pasture, 
hay and grain. SUBSCRIBER. 

REMARKS.—Beardless barley has not 
been tested to our knowledge in Missouri 
or Illinois. In almost the same latitude 
in Ohio it is reported it has been found 
successful and valuable. We think it 
worthy of trial on a moéerate scale. Sow 
it early, about two bushels of seed to the 
acre, in rich, well prepared soil. No spe- 
cial directions are required for its seeding. 
The better the soil, and the better the 
preparation of the ground, the larger the 
yield is likely to be. 


SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 


The question of spraying fruit trees to 
prevent the depredations of insect pests 
and fungus diseases is no longer an ex- 
periment, but a necessity. 


Our readers will do well to write Wm. 
Stahl, Quincy, Ill., and get his catalog 
describing twenty-one styles of Spraying 
Outfits and full treatise on spra: the 
different fruit and vegetable crops, which 





contain much valuable information, and 
may be had for the asking. 





lots ' 


| of the great hotel Ponce 


| orange 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The March number of “Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly” will be very generally 
regarded as the best issue in the history 
of the magazine. We can remember no 
better number. A striking article, “Far- 
ther North Than Nansen,” gives the first 
adequate account that has appeared on 
this side of the water of the heroic dash 
for the pole which has placed the name 
of Abruzzi at the head of the list of Arc- 
tic explorers. Everybody who remembers 
Nansen’s wonderful story will read with 
eagerness of this yet more marvelous ex- 
ploit. The tale is full of the keenest hu- 
man interest, 
attain when energy is directed by 
od and courage matched with skill. 

The “Ledger Monthly” 
the impression of being an extra illus- 
trated number. The illustrations have be- 
come a special feature of this magazine. 
|The cover has a picture in colors of “A 
Winter Scene in Florida,’ giving a view 
de Leon, at St. 
tropical palms and 
first article in the 

‘Ledger Monthly” 


meth- 


for March gives 


Augustine, with its 
trees. The 
March number of the 


}is an illustrated account of John McDon- 


ogh, the philanthropist. His history is 
one of the most pathetic love stories in 
American history. The price of the 
“Ledger Monthly’ is ten cents per copy, 
$l a year. Published by Robert Bonner’s 
Sons, Ledger Building, New York. 
‘‘How the Beet-Sugar Industry Is Grow- 
ing’ is the subject of an informational 
article by Ray Stannard Baker in the 
March ‘“‘Review of Reviews.’ The latest 
facts and figures of this important inter- 
est are presented by Mr. Baker. 
“The Anecdotal Side of Theodore 
Roosevelt” gives sharp, clear views of the 
strenuous life of our many-sided Vice- 
President in the March Ladies’ 
Home Journal.’”’ These anecdotes reveal 
the characteristics of his remarkable per- 
sonality, and are freshly told by his 
closest friends. The witching ‘‘Widow 
and Her Friends,’ of Charles Dana Gib- 
son’s creation, are vivified into stage per- 
sonages and introduced in a two-act com- 
by Marguerite Merington—a Gibson 
play with Gibson men and women and 
Gibson illustrations. “The Only Ameri- 
can Girl Who Ever Married a King’ re- 
calls the almost forgotten romance of a 
New England girl who came near to 
wearing a crown. 


The Century Manufacturing Co., of 
East St. Louis, Ill., are said to be the 
largest manufacturers of pianos, organs 
and sewing machines in the United States. 
Their advertisement 
appears elsewhere in 
this paper. They sell 
pianos, organs and 
sewing machines direct 
from factory to homes 
at factory prices, so are 
in a position to save the 
consumer from $100 to 
to $200 on piano, from 
trom: 730 to $80 on parlor 
organ, and from $20 to 
#0 on a “sewing machine. They sell for 
cash, or on the monthly installment plan, 
and they would be pleased to extend cred- 
it to all the readers of the RURAL 
WORLD. Their catalog is free for the 
asking, and we suggest that our subscrib- 
ers write to the Century Mfg. Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill., for it, and in doing so 
mention the fact that the advertisement 
was seen in this paper. 


NIMS BROTHERS, seed corn special- 
ists, Emerson, Iowa, advertising their 
Improved Legal Tender Yellow Dent 
Corn, write that their seed is thoroughly 
tested and sure to grow. Each year be- 
fore sending out any of our seed we test 
each variety thoroughly as follows: ‘‘We 
take one grain each from 100 ears and put 
it in soil to sprout, thereby obtaining an 
accurate per cent of what will grow. We 
guarantee all our seed to leave us in good 
order. After receiving our corn, if you 
are not satisfied with it, you may return 
it at our expense and we will return your 
money. Our tests this year are very 
high, 9% to 99 per cent strong. 


and shows what men may 


j;and other grasses, 





“THE CHANCE OF A LIFE TIME.” 


In another part of this paper will be 

found the announcement of the Three 
Million Acre Farewell Ranch (also known 
as the X. I. T. Ranch and the Capitol 
Syndicate Ranch) for sale in lots to suit 
the purchaser. It is well known that the 
State of Texas in making the selection of 
this land took great pains to provide land 
particularly adapted to agriculture and 
the stock raising business. The grass 
grown in the panhandle of Texas, com- 
prising buffalo, mesquite, grama, sedge, 
is the most nutri- 
trious, and cattle thrive and fatten on 
it without the addition of grain. Under 
careful experimental test at the different 
agricultural stations these grasses show 
more fat producing qualities than either 
clover or timothy. Stocks subsist on this 
grass the year round. The small ranch- 
men in the panhandle country have made 
more money in recent years than farmers 
in any section of the country. The present 
opportunity of securing large or small 
stock farms on the Farewell Ranch is an 
opportunity no young stock farmer should 
miss, who wishes to quickly and success- 
fully build up a splendid stock farming 
property. Melons, pears, peaches, plums, 
and other fruits, are very prolific and of 
exceptional flavor. Excellent water can 
be procured at an average depth of one 
hundred and twenty-five feet. The land 
is now traversed by the Fort Worth & 
Denver City Ry., on the north; the Pecos 
Valley & Northeastern Ry., through the 
south, and the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific is now constructing a line from 
Liberal, Kan., to El Paso, Texas, which 
will traverse the middle of it. The land 
is largely chocolate or black sandy loam, 
very rich and capable of producing large 
crops of the grasses mentioned above. 
This is undoubtedly one of the finest stock 
sections in this or any other country. A 
car load of steers bred on the Farewell 
Ranch were the reserved number for the 
grand champion carload of fat steers ex- 
hibited at the International Live ess 
Exposition at Chicago, December, 
The altitude varies from 2,300 to 4, 700 Pam 
and the. climate is most delightful and 
healthful, being very similar to that of 
Colorado. This land is all in a bunch and 
can sold in any quantity in solid 
blocks, thus avoiding tne unpleasant feat- 
ure in Texas of being compelled to pur- 
chase alternate sections, as every other 
section is held by the state for school 
lands. The land will be sold for cash ‘or 
very liberal time payments. Those wish- 
ing to inspect the land may go to Chan- 
ning, a station on the Forth Worth & 
Denver City Ry., in Hartley Co., Texas, 
where Mr. A. G. Boyce will be pleased to 
show the lands and furnish all particulars 
and necessary details. To those who can- 
not pay the ranch & personal visit a letter 
to m. Boyce, Amarillo, Texas; Geo. 
Findlay, 148 Market street, Chicago, or A. 
G. Boyce, Channing, Texas, will bring full 
detailed information. This is a splendid 
opportunity for young men to purchase 
a quantity of land for stock farming and 
other purposes at a very nominal price. 
As the owners of the property are well 
known in the business world we have no 
hesitancy in recommending them to the 
prospective purchaser of the land. 


WHERE TO BUY SBEDS.—Every per- 
son who makes use of seeds of any kind, 
bulbs, plants, shrubbery, etc., should send 
to-day to W. W. Barnard & Co., seeds- 


men, 161-163 Kinzie St., Chicago, for their, 


catalog. Mention this paper when you 
write. This firm makes a specialty of se- 
lected farm seeds—grasses and _ clover, 
corn, oats, barley, seed potatoes, etc. 
Aside from descriptions and prices the 
book is a mine of practical information. 
They have an advertisement in another 
part of this issue. 





WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 


CENTURY MANUFACTURING CO., East St. Louls, Ill, 


PIANOS, ORGANS AND SEWING MACHINES ON FREE TRIAL!!! << 


ELEGANT CENTURY UPRIGHT PIANO, $125. Warranted 25 years; sent on free trial. 

ELEGANT PARLOR ORGANS, $25 UP. Warranted 25 years; sent on free trial. 

ELEGANT CENTURY SEWING MACHINES, BALL-BEARING, $13. Warranted 25 years; 
sent on free trial, CASH OR EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
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and handy besides. 


INCHESTER 


REPEATING SHOT GUNS 
are cheap in price, but in price only. 
guns list at $27.00 and Solid Frame guns a $25.00, but 
they will outshoot and outlast the highest priced 
double barreled guns, and they are as safe, reliable 
Winchester Shot Guns are made 
of the very best materials that can be procured, a 
thoroughly modern system of manufacture permitting 
them to be sold at buyable prices. 
FREE—Sena name and address on a postal card for 164 page illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEw HAVEN, CT. 


“Take Down” 


Bide 





SUCCESS WITH SORGHUM 

Editor RURAL WORLD: By your is- 
sue of February 27, I note that Messrs. 
Mesplay and C. A. Bird seem to have had 
some unsatisfactory experience with 
sorghum. I presume for forage. As I 
am in an adjoining county and have been 
raising and feeding it with very satis- 
factory results for the last four years, 
perhaps my methods may interest them, 
as well as others. Select land of as even 
fertility as possible, rather thin pre- 
ferred. Rich spots make uneven growth, 
and the sorghum grown on them is likely 
to blow down. 

Prepare the ground for corn and har- 
row well. Select bright, clean looking 
seed. If it has heated, it will look dull 
and will not grow. Sow not less than 
two and one-half pounds per acre, cover- 
ing it lightly. It is best to drill. Don’t 
sow too early—about July 1 I like best. 
Harvest about October 1 to 15. It may be 
mowed and when the blades are well 
dried, raked. It should be put into good 
sized cocks and allowed to stand till 
thoroughly dry, and then be put under 
cover or stacked. To leave it in the field 
and feed from cock is to lose half its 
value. My plan is to bind and shock it 
at once (it will cure out), putting ten 
or twelve bundles to the shock, tying the 
tops firmly with twine. This enables it 
to shed the rain and prevents blowing 
down. The improved McCormick open 
elevator binders will handle it successful- 
ly up to seven feet high. Harvesting with 
them costs 75c per acre and the twine, but 
I think there is more than that gained in 
the handling. 

I find it as good feed for anything that 
eats hay, as timothy, clover, millet or 
corn fodder, and it will go 5 per cent 
further than timothy and should yield 
from three to five tons per acre. While 
it is a good feed all winter, it is better in 
the fall and early winter, and will fatten 
@ poor horse in the fall faster than any- 
thing I know. 

I am especially interested in C. A. Bird 
as I used to know him when a merchant 
in Rich Hill, and want him to prosper. 

Bates Co., Mo. P. J. JEWETT. 

Messrs. Bird and Mesplay have refer- 
ence to sorghum for syrup rather than 
for forage. We are glad, however, to 
have Mr. Jewett’s report on sorghum for 
forage. It will be appreciated by many.— 


IOWA A NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The almanac 
would indicate that spring is nearly here, 
but the wild winds and driving snow this 
stormy March day are very suggestive of 
winter. It is rather difficult to think the 
time is here in which preparations should 
be made for garden. Just the same seeds 
must be ordered and plans made for ac- 
tive work very soon. 

We were blessed with a most beautiful 
fall and winter until February. Since 
then storms have been frequent and se- 
vere, although very little extremely cold 
weather. 





| 


All stock seems to have wintered well 
in this part of the country. The winter 
continuing mild so long has made feed 
hold out much longer than was anticipat- 
ed. Plenty of cornstalks and hay are 
on and prices cheaper than two months 


Srruit buds are uninjured and if they es- 
cape very late frosts we may expect an 
abundant crop of fruit this year. 

H. M. CROSBIE. 
Ia., March 13, 1901. 


ARGENTINE AGRICULTURE. 


Henry Co., 


B. F. Snow, former statistician of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
has just returned from a six months’ trip 
through the Argentine Republic, where he 
went to investigate the crop conditions 
prevailing in that country. 

According to Mr. Snow, conditions of 
soil and climate in the South American 
republic make possible the production of 
meat and raising of grain superior to 
any output the United States enjoys. 

“In the raising of wheat,’’ said Mr. 
Snow to-day, ‘conditions gradually are 
becoming almost identical with those of 
this country. At present wheat is grown 
in Argentine over an extent of country 
covering as many conditions of soil and 
climate as exist here. The wheat district 
now extends fully 1,000 miles north and 
south and 200 miles east and west. This 
furnishes such a variety of soil and cli- 
mate that there never is a complete crop 
failure or a perfect crop in all places, a 
condition which insures more uniformity 
in the production of the country.”’ 


To 


CALIFORNIA 
FOR $25 


From Kansas City, and $27.50 
from St. Louis. 

Tuesday, February 12 to 
April 30. 


Through tourist sleepers 
without chang?, Chicago to 
Los Angeles and San 
Francisco; also chair cars. 


Homeseekers traverse by this 
line the rich San Gabriel 
and San Joaquin Valleys. 


Santa Fe Route 


Address A. ANDREWS 


General Agent, 
SANTA FE ROUTE 


108 N. Fourth 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 


GRINDSTONES. 


Direct from 75-1d. stone. diam- 
eter 20 | \mones. stone, diameter 

inches, $3 30. 
extra. 











t railroad station. lar 
P. L. COLE, Amesville, Athens Co. » Ohio. 


ELBERTA PEACH TREES 


Cheap, 5 to 6 ft., half with Rg fl balance in one 
year; ty yee) toMparta Nurser! Prices, 

ART. NURSERIES. | Sparta, Wis. 
20 SILVER WY. 








; never been 
aad if ‘taken soon. Keep. this for future 
"MRS. J.D. LYDA, Box 12, Atlanta, Mo. 





State Show 6 Times in 7 Years. 
can beat this record ? i 
Eggs and stock for sale. 
W. H. RITOHEY, Sedalia, Mo. 








Won First on Breeding Pen at Missouri 
Who 





EGGS FOR, SETTING tus =scos 


SWICK, Upper Alton, Ill. 





EGGS “vs Barred Rooks. that are from World's 
Fair and Madison ers, $1.50 
per 13. Chas, Stauder, Nokomis, i 9 an ynem breeder 
Medium Soja Beans, $2.00 per bu. 
W. EB. CAMPBELL, Rosemond. II. 








free, Zenner Co., Box 35, Detroit, 


and silver, lost treasures. 
Address 








For locating gold 
Guaranteed. 
200 2 Sea iin 
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CONSUMPTION 


New 
Cure for 
Catarrh 
Weak 
Lungs 
and a 
Run- 
Down 
System 
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is 
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EVITOR’S NOTE—The Slocum System of Treatment for the cure of 
Consumption and all Pulmonary Troubles is medicine reduced to an exact 


science by the world’s foremost specialist. 


‘By its timely use thousands 


of apparently hopeless cases have been permantly cured.’’ The Emulsion 
of Cod Liver Oil is needed by some, the Tonic by others, the Expectorant by 
others, the Je/ly by others still, and a// four, or any three, or two, or any one, 
may be used singly or incombination, according to the needs of the case. 


Full instructions with each set of four free remedies illustrated above. 
Our readers are urged to take advantage of Dr. Slocum’s generous offer. 


That little cough, a sore throat, or a 
catarrhal or bronchial affection of the 
nose, throat or lungs, if suffered to run 
on, will cause a debilitated, run-down 
system, and may eventually lead to con- 
sumption. There is a sure cure for all 
of these ailments. The new Slocum 
System of Treatment is universally con- 
ceded by eminent physicians to be one of 
the greatest medical discoveries of the 
last decade. 

It isthe crowning work of the leading 
specialist in pulmonary and kindred dis- 
euses. Thousands of redeemed sufferers, 
restored to robust, vigorous health, bear 
testimony to the wonderful results of the 
New Slocum System of Treatment. 

The treatment consists of Four Prep- 





arations that will relieve and cure all pul- 
monary and lung troubles. 

The Perfected Bmulsion is the first 
of the combination, lays the foundation 
for recovery. It builds flesh anew and 
revitalizes the nerves and tissues, 

The Tonic, number two, restores the 
appetite, and gives new life to thin, ner- 
vous and dyspeptic invalids. 

Ozojell cure for Catarrh, the third prep- 
aration, instantly relieves and thoroughly 
heals all inflammatory conditions of nose, 
throat and lungs. 

The Expectorant, number four, is an 
absolute cold and cough cure, that can 
positively be relied upon. It is perfeotly 
safe for children, and goes. to the very 
root ofthetrouble. [TOURKS. 


THE FREE TRIAL 


To obtain these four FREE preparations that have never yet failed to 
cure, all you have to do is to write, mentioning ‘‘Oolman’s Rural World,’’ to 


Dr. T. A. SLOCUM, 98 Pine Street, New York, 


giving full address. 


The four free remedies will then be sent you at once 


direct from Laboratories, with full directions for use in any case. 








HIGH-CLASS 


Poland-China 


SSALESE 


Champaign, IIl., 
March 28, 1901. 


Consisting of 59 head of sows and gilts, 
about one-half bred, rest sold open, 4 
boars, 3 by Chief Perfection 2d, and one 


by I Am Perfection. 
Send for Catalogue to 


RAINEY MILLER, 


Champaign, IIlinois. 


Cot. H O. CorRELL, 
Cot. D. P. McCRACKEN, 


} Auctioneers. 


Send bids to F. A. SCOTT, Champaign, Ill., in care Rainey 


Miller. 





THE 
eeley 
ure 


2803 LOCUST ST.., ST. LOUIS. 


The only Positive Cure for Liquor Drinking, Mor- 
ine and other Narcotic te eng Neurasthenia, 
‘obacco and Cigarette add 


ence and Consultation Confidential. 


DR. J. E. BLAINE, Physician and Manager. 
Home Treatment for Tobacco | and Komen. 
Local and long a Lindell 





155. 








Modern Heating Co.,| 


313 ager St., | St. Louis, Mo. 
) 
wihting of Dwelling Houses, School 
Sire | Houses and Public Buildings with the 
steam or hot water system. 
Write for Prices. 
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of J your farmer friends and we will 
send you the Missouri Va: 








A PROFIT ssoaisares ois eae 
Shased ‘through, reliable and Mae 8 when = 
*“SAPETY MAND. CERTAINTY, IN IN 


bookl 
SPE ATION” and list o of high-grade 
F. A. ROGERS & CO., Inc., Dept. K 38 Wall St., New York 








‘busines, fata quick 
mee oe Louis. 


WANTED, sires at 


‘Wire at cost. Box 188 Richmond, Ind. 








